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CAVALRY VERSUS INFANTRY IN THE NAPOLEONIC 

ERA. 


Were it not tliat for tlie last century and more we in 
England have always sinned against the axiom that the* 
tactics of an army should be based on the racial character- 
istics of the men who compose it, I should apologize for re- 
ferring to the old truism again. Unfortunately for us, the 
record of our tactical literature, with few exceptions, and of 
our drill regulations and instructions for umpires, with even 
fewer, show that the axiom has never been applied to our 
own case. Therefore it seems opportune to call attention 
to how the great heresy, that cavalry cannot charge un- 
shakeai infantry, first arose amongst us; for unquestionably 
had it not been an already accepted one with our generals 
and staff, even before the introduction of the breech-loader, 
that the usefulness of cavalry on the battle-field was a thing 
of the past, the cavalry would not so tacitly have accepted 
their position as has actually been the case. The origin of 
the doctrine is briefly this. At the close of the great Napo- 
leonic struggle it had become an accepted article of faith, 
notably in the French Army, but pretty generally also in all 
continental cavalries, that horses could not be got to face 
the bayonets of a square, let alone its fire. And we, being 
almost entirely destitute of a miiitay literature of our own, 
accepted this dictum tacitly, without stopping to enquire 
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wketlier o-ur own cavalry had experienced this difficulty with 
their mounts or not 

What little tactical literature we possessed, which we 
ow^ed almost entirely to the pens of infantry officers, bore 
out this idea pretty fully, for the record of our infantry 
against French cavalry was so high, though not quite as 
high as these authors would have had us believe, that there 
was at least some justification for the idea, provided always 
that infantry were infantry and cavalry cavalry all the world 
over, no matter from what nation they originally were 
raised — a premise which I entirely decline to accept If, 
therefore, it can be shown, as I believe it can, that whatever 
may have been the case as regards French cavalry against 
British infantry, it was emphatically not the case with the 
roles reversed, and if further the reasons why things hap- 
pened as they did in the former case can be clearly shown, I 
imagine that a great part of the opposition displayed by 
modern Britsh umpires and tacticians to the proposed 
method of employing cavalry masses in battle now^adays 
will be considerably diminished. 

Let us trace the historical development of the subject. 
At the close of the Seven Years^ War the Prussian cavalry 
were the absolute arbiters of the battle-field, wherever the 
nature of the ground gave them a fair show. Seydlitz at 
Rozbach, the Baireuth Dragoons at Hohenfriedberg with 
their record of 66 stand of colors, 4,000 prisoners, and 5 guns, 
are known to atoo'st every officer who has passed for his 
majority— nay, even to every cadet fresh out of Sandhurst. 
But the exploits of our own regiments in the Low Countries, 
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forty years after, a.iid in the Peninsula, are better known 
frequently in the ranks than amongst the officers, tiiongb. 
the names of tlie actions are all there on the regimentai plate 
and on their standards, where they have them for all to read. 
How’' many officers, even in the regiments that took part in 
it, know anything of ithe action of ^rt'iliiers en Couclie” on 
the 24th of April, 1793, where two British and two Austrian 
squadrons broke and dispersed a huge square consisting of 
six battalions of French infantry, killing and wounding 900 
men and capturing 400 more with 5 guns. As my autliority, 
the late Major-General Mitchell, remarks: ^*'There was no 
appearance then of the new light that has since broken in 
upon the horses, and rendered them so conseious of the 
danger to be apprehended from the fire of musketry as to 
make them hear their reluctant riders far away from the 
bayonets of the infantry.” How many more know anything 
of the battle of Gateau Cambresis, fought two days later, 
where an Austrian regiment of Cuirassiers, together with 
nine squadrons of British cavalry, rivalled the Prussians at 


Eozhach by routing and dispersing the infantry and artillery 


of a French corps 27,000 strong, and destroying some 3,000 
of them, besides capturing 22 guns; and later in the day, 
when a second column of the French was, charged by four 
British and two Austrian squadrons, and defeated with a 
loss of 1,000 men and 10 guns. The total loss of the cavalry 
for the day being 16 officers and 380 men, and that of the 
enemy 5,000 men and 32 guns. And these charges, too, it 
must be remembered, were delivered against infantry equal 
in armament, but most decidedly superior in morale, to any- 




tiling, in the way of infantry the French succeeded in put- 
ting into the field between 1809 and 1814. 

The Peninsula War furnishes altogether eight examples 
of British cavalry charging French infantry, not counting 
skirmishes; and out of these eight charges, five were suc- 
cessful, two failures, attributable t# the nature of the 
ground, and one undisguised or unaccounted-for disaster. I 
have no space to give them all in detail, but will take one 
simple instance as showing the power which our cavalry 
possessed even under the most unfavorable circumstances. 
It is the third charge in the day of Salamanca, Le Marchant^s 
Heavy Brigade againsit steady French infantry, and is 
quoted from the account of a warm partisan of the infantry, 
who wrote under the signature of A. Z. shortly after the 
events: 

^^The nature of the ground, which was an open wood 
of evergreen oaks, and which grew more obstructed as the 
cavalry advanced, had caused the men of the three regiments 
to become a good deal mixed in each other^s ranks; and the 
front being at the same time constantly changing as the 
right was brought forward, the whole had now crowded into 
a solid line without any intervals. In this order, but with- 
out any confusion, they pressed rapidly forward upon 
another French brigade, which, taking advantage of the 
trees, had formed a ^colonne serrde^ and stood awaiting the 
•charge. These men reserved their fire with much coolness 
till the cavalry came within twenty yards, when they poured 
:it in with a deadly and tremendous effect upon the concen- 
trated mass of men and horses. 
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^^The gallant Le MarchaHt and Captain Wliite of Ms 
staff were killed, Colonel Elley was wounded, and is 
thought that nearly’' one-third of the dragoons came to the 
ground; but as the remainder maintained sufficient command 
of their horses to dash forward, they succeeded in breaking 
the French ranks and dispersing them in utter confusion 
over the field.’^ 

The writer’s object is to pi‘ove the invulnerability of an 
infantry square. To my mind he proves the exact opposite, 
for he admits that they w^ere cool and tried soldiers who 
took every advantage of the ground, and whO' were in even a 
better formation, as regards volume of fire on a given front, 
than they would have been in ordinary square; and yet they 
were powerless to stop the rush of cavalry blown and dis- 
organized by previous fighting and sadly hampered by the 
ground: and all this even if the one-third brought to the 
ground is admitted. Unfortunately for A. Z., the losses of 
the regiments, as officially sent in, do not tally with his as- 
sertion, for in the whole day’s fighting the brigade only lost 
4 officers, 94 men, and 140 horses killed and wounded, of 
whom only 23 men and 68 horses belonged to the first cate- 
gory, and the strength of the brigade could not have been 
much less on the morning of the action than 1,000 sabers. 
Now, almost at the same period, what were the French cav- 
alry doing? They had actually fallen so low that it was an 
accepted axiom with the Cuirassiers — the pick of the army 
— to charge only at a trot, and when they exceeded that 
pace it was only because the horses took the law into their 
own hands and fairly ran away, sometimes towards the 
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enemy, sometimes in a contrary direction. Oonsiderable 
donbt has been thrown on this statement of late years in 
England, but I think it can be shown to be an incontestable 
fact IsTot only haye we Jomini’s statement that it was the 
case, but here is the description of the charge of the Onir- 
assiers at Eckmtxhl, from the pen of a Wurtemberg cavalry 
colonel, Graf von Bismarck, who rode alongside them in this 
attack , with his own regiment: 

^^Meanwhile the Ciiirassier Divisions had followed at a 
trot, and met the attack of the Austrian Reserve cavalry in 
so brilliant a fashion that the infantry of Lannes’ corps 
halted to cheer them .... The Curiassiers laid special stress 
on riding boot to boot, and never moved at a faster pace than 
the trot. One heard constantly from their ranks the officers 
speaking to their men, not commanding, ^Serrez, Cuiras- 
siers, serrez.^ Just before closing with the enemy, the gen- 
erals and colonels again repeated the command — ^En avant 
Marche, marclie ! which wms repeated by all the men, but the 
pace was never increased. This ^en avant’ was only the 
French equivalent of the Russian ^Hurrah!’ ” 

Yon Bismarck, whose work on cavalry tactics was 
translated into English by Captain Beamish of the King’s 
German Legion (which, by the way, is about the best book 
on cavalry in the English language prior to the date of about 
18T5 and is to be found in the Library of the United Service 
Institution at Simla, from whose shelves it appears to have 
been only twice removed since it came there), and who, 
though a German, was a warm admirer of many French 
things and had fought by their side for many years, quotes 
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tills example not in tlie least as a point to be avoided, but 
otberwise — so far bad the Germans fallen from the tradi- 
tions of Frederick the Great. 

But worse was still to come. General Mitchell quotes 
some charaoteristic exploits (?) of the French cavalry in 
1813, from which I borrow the following somewhat con- 
densed instances of the combat of irregular horse against 
these same famed Cuirassiers of Napoleon, which deserve to 
be framed, glazed, and hung up in every harrack-room as 
examples of the way how not to do things. Here is the first: 

While we (the Don Cossacks) were yet engaged in 
driving back the advanced parties, a mass of cavalry, greatly 
exceeding us in number, advanced in haste from the town, 
and drew up in our front; they were formed in ^column of 
squadrons,’ and as the skirmishers fell back, we soon had 
nothing but this lieavy mass in front of us. Though the 
Cossacks could gain little in a contest wdtli so large a force, 
it was equally evident that still less was to he risked in as- 
sailing them; so that, urged on, partly by their natural in- 
stinct, and partly by command, they pushed forward to the 
attack. The French advanced at a short trot to meet us, 
and under the apprehension, probably, that the Russians 
would attempt to dash into the intervals between the squad- 
rons, these were closed up to quarter distance. Thus formed, 
they bore directly on the center’ of our line, which instantly 
opened out, the Cossacks throwing themselves on the flank 
and rear of the hostile columns; and the French,, finding no 
enemy to contend with in front, soon halted, whilst the war- 
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riors of the Don fiept firing into the mass or spearing the 
flank files. 

“The French had by this time got into such complete 
confusion that they could undertake no evolution of any 
kind, and the Cossacks, on their side totally unable to move 
in compact order, never thought of dispersing by a bold on- 
set the helpless mob they v^ere assailing. The flank files of 
the French having faced outwards, and their rear files 
having gone to the right about, the whole party sprung 
their carbines, and a regular, if not very destructive, fusil- 
lade ensued, which lasted for half an hour. At the end of 
that time the heads of some infantry columns, accompanied 
by artillery, were seen advancing, and the first shots from 
the latter released the French from their unpleasant pre- 
dicament; the whole swarm of Cossacks vanishing. It was 
perfectly evident that a want of skill in maneuvering, and a 
total ignorance of the real nature of cavalry action, had in- 
duced the French to crowd together into column. One- 
third of their number, well and bravely led, would have 
driven the three regiments of Cossacks from the field with 
perfect ease. This action also gave proofs of the utter unfit- 
ness of the Cossacks for anything like a home charge, as well 
as of the little that can be effected by their loose and irregu- 
lar mode of fighting.” 

Here is another example, which occurred about a month 
later, even more instructive, as showing how much the 
French relied on their mounted fire: 

“'While the Cossacks were forming up, the French also 
completed their movement; their entire body, except a feeble 
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resei^ye behind, ^enmiiraille^ in a single line withont intervals. 

The Cossacks threw themselves upon the unwieldy mass, and 
were received by a sharp fire from the enemy’s carbines; the 
French had not even drawn their sabers. The Eussians at 
first gave way before this fire; and whilst they were again 
forming for a second onset, a movement was observed in 
the enemy’s lines. I expected that we were to be attacked; 
but I was mistaken, for the French only wheeled outwards 
with a view to gain ground for the necessary intervals 
between their squadrons, and having effected this, they 
again wheeled up. The object of this change of formation 
was, I suppose, to prevent their flanks from being turned, 
a mode of attack the Cossacks adopt instinctively on all 
occasions. The Cossacks were pretty sharply told not 
to shrink from the fire of the carbines, and officers rode 
behind the line with orders to cut down the first man who 
should fall back. Several squadrons w'ere also appointed 
to turn the enemy during the front attack. These orders 
were punctually obeyed. The Cossacks pressed in upon 
the French and surrounded their squadrons; and I had 
here an opportunity of seeing several of the enormous 
dragoons, who had fired their carbines at us, cut down 
or speared before they could put sword in hand. At first 
the French defended themselves as well as men could do 
when contending at a halt against active, moving enemies; 
but some of the squadrons having turned, the rest gradually 
followed their example. The reserve also, instead of ad- 
vancing to support the front line, only joined the flight, so j 

■' ■ ' ■ ■'■■■ ■ ' " ■ ■ 1 

that in a short time the entire plain was covered with scat- J 
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tered horsemen. ISTot a single half isqnadron was to he seen 
together; it was a complete chase, during which most of 
those who were afterwards taken fell from their horsesw 
The defeat of the French on this occasion was entirely 
owing to their inability to move, and to the want of confi- 
dence in' their own prowess naturally resulting from such a 
deficiency.’’ 

One other inistance deserves to be quoted as showing 
how cavalry that could move dealt with the Cossacks. It is 
still the same eye-witness speaking: 

^^As we approached some hillocks, and while very care- 
lessly driving the French before us, a regiment of Chasseurs 
that had been concealed by itixe ground suddenly made their 
appearance. Fortunately for us, they attacked only at a 
tro-t and in column of squadronis, so that we easily evaded 
their onset. The officer commanding the Cossacks had at 
the beginning of the action left half his men behind asi a re- 
serve— an arrangement which again brought the line to a 
stand ; for, as soon as this second line joined us, the French 
halted, threw out skirmishers, and, going to the right about, 
returned at a trot, followed by the whole swarm of Cossacks, 
We had thus advanced some distance when we perceived 
another body of their cavalry advancing at a sharp trot 
against our left; they appeared to be two squadrons of the 
Hussars of Alsace. To meet them our commanding officer 
wheeled up a division and remained with the right and cen- 
ter fronting the Chasseurs, who had again halted and re- 
formed. The Hussars then sounded the gallop, and two 
squadrons, hitherto concealed by the leading .squadrons, 
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dashed out to either flank, wheeled into line, and the whole I 

threw themselves at full gallop, without firing a single shot, j 

bVi- 

upon us; in two mmutesnot a Cossack remained on the field.’^ i):^. 

There are many more interesting examples in General iji:’ 

MitchelPs hook which my space prevents me from quoting. ](■ 

I can only draw attention to his concluding remarks. He 
says : 

“Let us recollect that the cavalry who, in column and at .'ij: 

a trot, attacked such feeble troops (i e., the Cossacks), | 

and afterwards formed a kind of solid mob, in order to 
repel them by the fire of their carbines; who drew up 
in line to contend in regular fusillade wdth the same | 

foes; who forgot that they had sabers by their sides, and j 

thouglit only of their spurs wdien retiring ; that these men, 
who, to say nothing more, charged at a trot, mid fled at 
a gallop, w^ere the soldiers of Napoleon, fought perhaps under 
his very eye, and had certainly been trained according to his ; 

regulations; and we can form some sort of idea of the view^s ;1 

on cavalry warfare prevalent in the Imperial Army.'^ J 

These three illustrations refer only to cavalry versus 1 

cavalry, but I could give page after page of similar examples | 

of their action against infantry, notably their celebrated ^ 

charges against our squares at Waterloo; and with this \ 

evidence before them, I appeal to all officers of the British I 

Army, w^hether cavalry or infantry, whether it is right or I 

fair that deductions drawn from the deeds of such troops | 

can be legitimately applied to the descendants of those who | 

rode with Le Marchant at Salamanca, or with Ponsonby t 

and the Union Brigade at Waterloo. I 
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Of course, if it is once admitted that even in the old days 
of flint-lock muskets, infantry were unassailable by cavalry, 
ail prospect for their successful employment in the future 
falls to the ground; but I submit that, whatever may have 
been the state of the case as regards French cavalry against 
British infantry, no case whatever is made out by history 
when the rules were reversed. In the account of the charge 
at Salamanca, quoted above, it is distinctly shown that our 
cavalry, even when broken and disorganized by two previous 
attacks, and still further hampered by difficult ground and 
trees, could yet bear down perfectly steady French troops, 
who retained their courage sufficiently to give their assail- 
ants a volley at twenty yards; and it is maintained that no 
such shattering death-dealing w’^ave of Are can be reasonably 
expected from any troops likely to be attacked on the battle- 
field of to-day. As modern infantry tactics stand, a square 
is an almost inconceivable formation ; instead of it only long 
lines of more or less shaken skirmishers are to be met with: 
and allowing that the point-blank range of their weapons 
is good against the cavalry target for 600 yards, if held 
horizontal — a condition not often fulfilled, as experience 
proves — yet even then I doubt whether the fire to be con- 
fronted is either physically or morally greater than it for- 
merly was. Besides, no one ever has proposed to send cav- 
alry against absolutely unshaken infantry direct, and even 
if they did propose to do so, the conditions of the modern 
battle-field, with its fire-swept zone 3,000 yards in depth, 
renders it next door to impossible to find such a target for 
them. What they have proposed is merely this: that oav- 
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j airy should on occasion be prepared to charge even what ap- 

I pear to be unshaken infantry; for, till the experiment has 

been tried, no one can tell whether they actually are un- 
t shaken or not If they are not shaken, well, there will be no 

mistake about the result; if they are, equally there will be 
no mistake, but it will be the infantry who will find out what 
it means. But to get troops and leaders to risk so much, 
they must be taught to ride fearlessly, and to have con- 
fidence in their own power; but our present umpire training 
is hardly the way to make them do so. 
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SHORT SERVICE AND DISCIPLINE. 

Tlie amateur Britisli army-reformer is never happy but 
when he is digging up the seed of a new reform to see how it 
is getting on, and is alwmys disappointed when he finds that 
the tree has not grown in a night. 

I agree with him so far, that the system is not doing 
uniformly 'well everywhere, but I think these unsatisfactory 
results are far more due to imperfect comprehension of the 
nature of treatm ent it requires, than to any inherent defect 
in the system itself. Some few regiments, both of horse and 
foot, I have seen, particularly in India, which to my mind. 
j.)rove conclusively the value of even the imperfect copy of 
the original we possess; and these have led me to think of 
what might be accomplished throughout, with a stricter ad- 
herence to our own type and a little more loyalty in carry- 
ing it out. 

The G-erman statistics of losses in battle prove that the 
German system made soldiers capable of fighting their own 
weight of Frenchmen; but other evidence goes to* show that 
the German soldiers, though victorious, fell short of our ideal 
of what soldiers should be. Against this, which might be 
taken to justify condemnation of short service in principle, 
we must take into consideration what the true limits of this 
short service was and is, and what was the nature of the 
men, and the previous training of the officers, before compar- 
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ing it witli our own. Taking the infantry only, the length 
of their service with the colors was but two years and nine 
months against our seven years; and in that time the com- 
pany officers, themselves with only seven weeks’ war ser- 
vice, and not all with even that, had to make out of (next to 
the Eusisian) perhaps the most peace-loving race in Europe 
soldiers capable of standing up in fair fight against war- 
seasoned veterans of a nation certainly not i>articularly in- 
clined to the arts of peace. That they did not succeed alto- 
gether, and that the young Prussian soldiers did not always 
stand up to their enemy as their fathers before them had 
done at Ligny, is not much wmndered at: the marvel is 
that they succeeded so well. My readers will, I am sure, 
believe that it is not my intention to underrate the fighting 
power of the Germans as a race, yet if any good is to be de- 
rived from the study of their experiences, it is necessary to 
tell a good many home truths about the matter. No one 
who has knocked about the world at all requires to be told 
that there is more fight about the individual Anglo-Saxon 
than about any other nationality. At sea, though the 
English sailor has the worst reputation for drunkenness and 
insubordination of any race, yet in times of danger he is, in 
the opinion of the most trustworthy witnesses, decidedly the 
most reliable — and this is equally the case wherever you take 
him on shore. The striking point about him is his individ- 
uality, and, unlike any other race in the world, he shows to 
most advantage when thrown on his own resources, and 
least when one of a crowd— just the characteristics which 
should tell most with the breech-loader. It does not take 
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many years or even months in Germany to discover that 
there the opposite rule holdjs good; in this respect the 
Frenchman is generally a better man than the German. 
Again, the habits of the Germans, when not under arms (i e., 
before joining the ranks and after entering the reserve), are 
distinctly not of a kind to develop the military virtues. 
Compare the amusements of the middle and lower classes 
in two great manufacturing towns in the two countries— the 
Germans themselves are fain to admit our advantage— and 
taking a still lower stratum, that of the agricultural classes 
from which the bulk of the German recruits are drawn, and 
we have Prince Hohenlohe'S own evidence to show how low 
the standard of intelligenceamongst these actually is, in spite 
of the greater spread of board-school education amongst 
them. I will quote but two instances he gives, though these 
must be taken as extreme oases. One man whom he ques- 
tioned could count up to eleven, and had heard of seventeen 
and twenty, but had no definite conception of what the words 
meant; and another, whom he asked whether he could tell 
him when ^^Der Alte Fritz” died (about the equivalent of 
our reference to Queen Anne’s decease), replied that he 
thought it might have happened ^^last week.” Such su- 
preme instances of imbecility have never come my way, but 
I have seen many hundreds of recruits of both nations, and 
have never in my life known one of ours quite as dull and 
wanting in a comprehension of military things as many 
dozens of Germans. It is not that our average of education 
is higher, for I have met many of our own recruits who could 
neither read nor wTite, whereas it is very seldom one finds 
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such a one in Gei’many; yet even these all possessed a certain 
amount of shrewdnesis and character that was lacking in 
the others. The individuality of our men is the point I 
wish to bring forward, and I have made many experiments 
to prove it, and have found that, even after spending many 
consecutive days on the range or x)arade-grounds of Ger- 
man troops, it was still very hard to understand how their 
othceris ever got to know the men apart. Whereas with 
British, and in a less degree with native troops, there is not 
the same stamp of uniformity about their features. With 
the same object in view, I have collected photographs of 
groups of men— squads of recruits photographed together 
—and have submitted then to the inspection of others, who 
have all noticed the difference. The Germans have, of 
course, one great advantage over us, in that the liability to 
universal service enables them to attain a level average of 
physique and intellect, whereas we are compelled to put up 
with a tail; hut, judging the men by the mean, and not by 
the extreme specimens of either, I have long since come to 
the conclusion that our raw material is better than theirs. 

And yet with this initial advantage on our side, and 
seven years instead of three to train it, the manufactured 
article we turn out does not compare at all favorably, iii point 
of discipline and smartness under arms, with that of the Ger- 
mans of to-day; and if history is in any way a guide, these 
two characteristics are the indispensable qualifications of 
good fighting troops. 

No doubt it might prove that, in spite of these draw- 
backs, we would still, thanks to our native fighting instinct, 

— 3 
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giye as good a;n account of ounselves on the battle-field, but 
no reasonable man can doubt that without them we should 
be very much better still; and no soldier should be content 
to rest till, at any rate, his own command are able to com- 
pare with any others in all respects. That it is not so, I 
take to be due to the fact that our copy of the German 
system is in the main a very imperfect one. The keystone 
of the whole structure of organization wuth them lies in the 
subdivision of the work and the delegation of responsibility. 
No man of ordinary capacity can command more than a cer- 
tain number of individuals, the limit of which lies some- 
where between 100 and 200, for it is, humanly speaking, im- 
possible to know more than that number sufficiently thor- 
oughly to command well; but within these limits a man may 
reasonably be expected to know each man under him, as 
regar da temper, character, etc., sufficiently to be able to man- 
age them to the greatest possible advantage; and having 
been given his command, he must be prepared to stand or 
fall by his success or failure with it. 

These two conditions are fulfilled in the case of the (mer- 
man captain, and in so far he is better off than, our own ; but 
after that begin his difficulties, and these lie, much as with 
us, principally in the selection of the non-commissioned offi- 
cers. Every single obstacle that we encounter he en- 
counters too, only it is generally several times bigger. In 
spite of the national pride in their great army, which every 
German feels after his service in it is over, the individual 
does not at the time feel his share in the glorious whole suf- 
ficiently vividly, and shows but little desire to re-engage in 
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it Notably is this the case with the men of higher educa- 
tion, who know the market value of their brains. Hence it 
follows that only those who are not very confident in their 
own ability to make their careers can be induced to re- 
engage, and it is hardly necessary to point out that this re- 
siduum of a race which is nowhere remarkable for individu- 
ality of character does not possess many of the qualifications 
of the born leaders of men; and, as a rule, they are afraid of 
responsihiUty. I was once at a Brighton volunteer review 
in company with a Gei*man officer, an old and intimate 
friend, who spoke the truth without the slightest regard to 
my national vanity whenever he felt inclined, but this time 
his remarks were most flattering. It was at the crises of 
the fight, firing and confusion were at their greatest height, 
when suddenly the defenders ro'Se up and made a counter- 
attack in almost perfect form— as a matter of tactics it was 
certainly wrong, but in execution it left nothing to be de- 
sired. But the enemy met it in the same way — the sections 
beyond the immediate front wheeled inwards, and fired into 
their flanks, and presently they had to retire and take up 
their former position, from which they were eventually 
driven out, followed by the assailants, who were working 
instinctively in little sections of four or five men, one of whom 
gave his orders to his comrades, and was obeyed by them, 
even though he was in many cases only a private like them- 
selves. This was what struck my friend most in the whole 
day’s work, and he exclaimed: ^^Why, each of those men is 
more intelligent than one of our non-commissioned officers,” 
and I have since had ample reason to agree with him. The 
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fact is, the Englishman is unequalled at, to use a Yankeeism, 
‘^‘bossing a show.’’ You have only to give him a little prac- 
tice and a certain amount of authority, and he will manage 
to acquit himself of his task at any rate more satisfactorily 
than any other man. I have often since, when going round 
large siege works at night or by day, noticed young Sapper 
recruits of less than two years’ service quietly ^^bossing” 
their working parties of twenty or thirty men with all the 
cool self-possession of a commissioned officer, and there is 
no particularly marked intellectual superiority about the 
Sapper over his comrades of the line. 

No, as regards material for non-commissioned officers, 
the German captain is decidedly at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with ours, but he has an advantage in the fact that as 
he is allowed practically a free choice in the selection of 
them, his own vital interests lead him to choose the best he 
can, and neither the regulations nor the customs of the ser- 
vice permit his selections to be ridden over by the orderly 
room. Such scandals as are still so frequent amongst us, of 
a teetotal or tub-thumping colonel forcing his own men upon 
a captain, would be simply inconceivable in Germany; and 
it follows that a captain takes a far keener interest in his 
work, knowing he is not likely to be made a fool of in this 
way, than he can reasonably be expected to do under our 
system. But even when he has chosen his non-commis- 
sioned officers, the German captain’s troubles are by no 
means at an end — he and his subalterns have to teach them 
their duties, and this in itself is no easy task; and, lastly, 
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the instructors have to be confronted with their men as they 
come up fresh from the plough, so to speak. 

I have already noticed above how very far short of a 
respectable standard some of these fall, but w^hat is even 
more striking is their extraordinary clumsiness in the use of 
their limbs. The English agricultural recruit is not limber 
in his movements either, but he is an acrobat compared to 
the Grerman, who literally has to be taught to jump over a 
ditch 8 feet wide. Prince Hohenlohe again is an authority 
to consult on this head, and one who cannot be suspected of 
anti-national bias. But now we come to the difference in the 
principle of instruction. The primary object the Germans 
have in view is the training of the tc4U of the soldier : he is 
to be taught to concentrate his thought on the performance 
of his duty, and that to the utmost possible extent. By easy 
steps he is first given command of his limbs, and then he is 
made to execute the movements laid down with the utmost 
concentrated energy of his will. This was formerly the idea 
in our own service, and is still in our navy, but the tacticians 
have changed all that; and besides, thanks to our organiza- 
tion, we lack the one commanding will at the head of each 
company, for our captains have not the overmastering in- 
centive to exertion that the German ones have. Every Ger- 
man company commander is compelled to infuse his whole 
soul into his subordinates, for he knows his whole subse- 
quent career dei)ends entirely on his doing so, and with the 
same incentive to exertion the British captain would do sO' 
too. Besides this, by tradition, a faith has grown up in the 
army in the efficacy of this smartness under arms, that noth- 
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ing now can shake; they know that no forms of tactical 
employment or perfection of arms are of any avail, unless 
they have some power behind them to enable the men to 
overcome their natural disinclination for extreme danger, 
and that power they find to consist in the concentrated wills 
of all under their command, who from the very first are 
taught how to concentrate their wills on the execution of 
the given order With us this idea appears to have almost 
died out, and instruction has taken its place ; men are to be 
taught many things, but to insist on the execution of any of 
them with this complete concentration of effort is thought 
to be needlessly harassing to the men, and therefore to be dis- 
couraged as leading to desertion. And, finally, there is the 
fundamental distinction between the two systems which has 
crept in since the last war — namely, that the Germans be- 
lieve that the first object of military instimction is to teach 
the soldier to know Jiow to die, and we teach him how to 
avoid dying. What the result of the latter system was in 
Germany before 1870, the ^^Midsummer-Night’s Dream” will 
show ; but though the Germans have not gone so far as the 
writer of that particular pamphlet would have them do, yet 
they are at present far ahead of us in that respect, and far 
ahead of what they were in 1870. From 1866 to about 1876 
the main idea of extended order in the army was the avold- 
.ance of loss. Since 1876 about, it has become the infliction of 
loss on the enemy; and though the men are still trained to 
skirmish individually, yet, as the writer of the above men- 
tioned pamphlet pointed out, their individual freedom to 
avail themselves of cover in the attack has been curtailed 
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to snch. an extent that to all intents and purposes they 
might as well be in close-order line (single rank) again. The 
main point with them now is to impress on the troops that 
the only way to avoid loss oneself is to inflict heavier loss on 
the enemy, and every consideration of personal safety must 
give way to this necessity. 

Surely these ideas are far better suited to our national 
proclivities than the opposite ones, and if on these lines it is 
possible to turn out good troops from such unpromising 
materials as we have seen the Germans have tO' work up 
inside of three years, cannot we, by adopting them, do some- 
thing better in seven years than we are now doing? Smart- 
ness, which results from the direct example of the officers 
themselves, and which is maintained by pride and feeling of 
esprit cle corps and not by punishment, makes men contented 
and disinclined to desert; but I maintain that such smart- 
ness can only be attained by dividing up the men into such 
fractions that the officers may know them all personally, and 
that the officer must stand or fall by the use he makes of that 
knowledge. I firmly believe that the moment it became 
known that promotion to the rank of field officer depended 
primarily on the smartness and efficiency of his company or 
troop under arms, as judged by an independent board, and 
not on his iiroficiency in book-learning, we should see an^ 
astounding improvement in the fruit of our short service, 
and in a few years’ time might laugh at the Germans. But 
the officers must be allowed to control their companies for 
a little longer than six weeks in a year. 
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THE NAPOLEONIC CONSCRIPTION. 

A valuable pamphlet has been issued by the Militaer 
WochenUatt in which the conditions under which Napoleon 
liaised his armies^ and the sort of men he had to deal with, 
are made the subject of an extremely searching historical 
investigation, and this investigation supplies us with a mass 
of information of the greatest importance to those who are 
trying to trace the gradual process of development of modern 
tactics. Every one who has given even a little thought to 
this most important subject must have been puzzled to 
account for the extraordinary phenomenon that whereas 
theorists, even the soundest, have almost from the introduc- 
tion of firearms preached the superiority of individual order 
over close order as a form of infantry combat, and that 
though the theorists have been admitted to have had right 
on their side, by many, if not by ail, of the greatest leaders, 
yet these same leaders have in practice again and again 
been compelled to have recourse to the latter method; and 
the ordinary common-sense practical soldiers, particularly 
the regimental officers, have always been at open war with 
the pamphleteers. The explanation of the matter appears 
to be, that experience has proved that tactical forms should 
be based on the nature of the man, and not on the weapon he 
carries: and that the great leaders, being executive officers, 
have had to content themselves, not with the theoretically 
best form, but with wliat their experience taught them could 
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be practically accomplished bjthe men they had to deal with ; 
and in this they have been supported by the bulk of the regi- 
mental officers, who, being in immediate contact with the 
men, knew what the latter were capable of accomplishing, 
and never troubled their heads with schemes, often far 
beyond the comprehension of many of them, based on what 
might be done with ideally perfect material: in short, the 
^^tacticians were not soldiers enough, and the soldiers not 
tacticians enough”— a saying which precisely hits the point 
of the warfare between the two sects which has been raging 
in the British Army for the last twenty years. The history 
of the Napoleonic infantry and cavalry tactics is a precise 
record, which shows the gradual deterioration of the fight- 
ing value of the recruits supplied; and had the last Franco- 
German War continued as an obstinately fought out struggle 
for several years, I believe that the German method of 
employing their forces would have followed the same steps 
in principle, though in detail, distances, etc., they would of 
course have largely varied. This actually did take place 
during the American Civil War to a considerable extent, 
and with longer time wmuld have gone further; and there 
are not w^anting indications that this idea has largely influ- 
enced the course of German tactics during the last fif- 
teen years. 

The history of this idea is briefly this: wherever long- 
service armies existed, and especially in such countries as 
were too poor or too miserly to pay their men well, service 
in the army was decidedly unpopular. In countries in which 
the burden of military service fell exclusively on the poorest 
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classes, the army lost caste with the nation, and, being 
shainefnlly treated by the civilian element, gradually be- 
came divorced from the country, and if called out to fight, 
was usually utterly devoid of patriotism, and not in the 
least anxious to fight to the last drop of their blood in de- 
fense of the institutions of its fatherland, for which for the 
most i}aTt they felt the most profound indifference. The 
tendency to desert on the march and in camp, and to skulk 
in action, was accordingly very great indeed, and it became 
therefore impossible to trust these men before the enemy, ex- 
cept under the immediate eye of their officers ; and this reason 
alone compelled Frederick the Great to adhere to his line 
tactics, which were copied by us slavishly, though, as the 
history of the light division sufficiently proves, the same 
causes did not exist, to anything like the same extent. But, 
though not to the same extent, they certainly did exist, do 
exist, and will continue to exist as long as our army— or 
rather, the individual members of it who wear- the Queen’s 
uniform — are treated with the same disdain by the civilians, 
and till we can succeed in attracting a higher average class 
of men to the colors; and amateur army-reformers would do 
well to bear this point in mind. 

Against troops recruited and maintained in the same 
manner, and not so well drilled, the line tactics succeeded 
gloriously, both in our own and the Prussian service; but 
where pitted against nations who rose spontaneously in 
arms and fought for freedom, or what they thought would 
give them freedom, they failed completely, both in our 
own case in America and in the Prussian case against 
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Eevolutionary France. The tactics employed by both conn- 
tries were the same— not having drill or training enough to 
meet the line in open field, they attacked it as far as pos- 
sible in broken ground and in skirmishes. And against the 
Prussians in Prance in 1792 a form of fighting was evolved 
by experiment identical with that the Germans subsequently 
employed in 1870— namely, dense swarms of skirmishers 
backed by small columns. But the essential feature on 
which the possibility of this style of fighting hinged was the 
presence in the ranks of a sufficient number of individually 
brave men who went into the skirmishing or fighting line and 
stayed there, either because they liked it, or from higher 
motives : and men of this stamp were numerous at the out- 
break of the Revolutionary wars. The Revolutionary fever, 
however, soon spent itself, and already before Napoleon 
became First Consul the Committee, of National Defense was 
very hard put to it to find men for their armies. In 1789 
General Jourdan brought before the Council of Five Hun- 
dred the first draft of a conscription bill, which, though it 
eventually became law, was most bitterly opposed as con- 
trary to the principles of the Republic. At first the con- 
scription was universal and for five years^ service, though it 
soon became practically for life; and as a means of raising 
money the principle of paid substitutes was sanctioned. It 
was not popular from the beginning, and a very large per- 
centage of decidedly unwilling conscripts were in the ranks 
of the Grand Army that fought at Austerlitz and Jena, but 
the strong leaven of old Republicans, and the force of tradi- 
tion and drill, still rendered it possible to apply the skirmish- 
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ing tactics successfully on both those battle-fields.. But the 
Spanish and Calabrian insurrections, and the terrible hard- 
ships and frightful cruelties the insurgents perpetrated on 

the French who fell into their hands, soon rendered it a tax 
beyond the patience of the nation to endure, and if the na- 
tion was quick to resent it, it may be imagined what the un- 
lucky States incorporated into the confederation of the 
Rhine, and the Italians, thought of it. In Spain whole regi- 
ments melted away; the Westphalian contingent which 
crossed the Pyrenees in 1809 were reduced to a single bat- 
talion by April, 1810. A Saxon regiment that left Mannheim 
on the 18th of January, 1810, with 32 officers and 1,194 men,, 
and which was further reinforced in April by 38 officers and 
1 229 men, mustered in November of the same year only lb- 
officers and 7 men fit for duty, and of the whole number who 
crossed the Rhine only 38 officers and 249 men succeeded in 
reaching Germany again. The little duchy of Berg lost 
12,000 of its male inhabitants in Spain alone. As regards 
cruelties, both Calabrians and Spaniards had nothing to- 
learn from the Afghans, or even from the Inquisition, but 
mutilated the wounded and tortured the prisoners with all 
possible refinements of cruelty. The impression created by 
these lessons and losses spread with the proverbial rapidity 
fo-r which bad news is notorious, and the resistance against 
the conscription, which had been steadily growing, became 
rapidly desperate. Where in 1806 the percentage of 
absentees had been about 25, it rose in 1809-10 to upwards 
of 80, and it was precisely in these departments which bad 
previously provided the best men for individual fighting (as 
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^opposed 1^0 mass fighting) that the result was most serious, 
■for it required considerable self-reliance of character in the 
individual to dare the authorities and expose himself to all 
the consequences of being an outlaw.* A further result, of 
-course, was that the men who stayed were for the most part 
the least likely to make good soldiers. The men sent up to the 
front to reinforce the army of Austria before Wagram were 
•of such an unreliable nature that it was considered necessary 
in the battle of Wagram to form the whole infantry of 
MacDonald^s corps in one huge column, each line of which 
consisted of deploi-ed battalions, closed to six paces’ dis- 
tance, and some fourteen battalions deep. This monstrous 
formation was only repeated on one subsequent occasion, 
and then through a misunderstood order at Waterloo, where 
the column thus formed was charged and ridden over by the 
Union Brigade, who brought in some 5,000 prisoners. 

Another essential factor which led to the use of these 
heavy columns— a point which deserves to he specially borne 
in mind by would-be reformers— wms the fact that from Jena 
onwards the confidence of the French infantry in them- 
selves had been dangerously shaken by the stubbornness of 
the resistance they had encountered in the open field. They 
had encountered foemen, man for man, fully their equals, 
and only the masterly employment of the artillery under 
■Senarmont had given them the very incomplete victories 
of Eylau and Friedland, and naturally it was felt that what 
the old veteran troops had failed to perform was beyond the 
power of the riff-raff now being supplied to them. The result 
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of tlie employment of these heavy columns only ijiade mat- 
ters worse, for the losses increased in enormous proportionSy 
and the drain on the country was still further augmented. 
In order to try and beat up the ^^refractaires,^’ as they were 
called, no less than sixteen flying columns,, numbering some 
82,000 infantry and cavalry, were employed in France alone,, 
and the men of these columns were quartered on the inhab- 
itants of the villages from which men liable to service had 
escaped, and authorized to behave as if they were in the 
enemy^s country. The men they brought in were placed in 
irons, and when a sufficient number had been got together, 
they were marched out into the country for a few miles, 
formed in three sides of a square, and a percentage of men 
selected by lot were shot before their eyes, ^^pour eneourager 
les autres^ The remainder were then marched down to the 
coast in chain gangs, and taken by ship to the islands of 
Oldron, Kh^, and Walcheren, and others suitably situated, 
where they were organized in battalions by specially selected 
officers, who were ordered literally to coax them into a good 
humor again, for Napoleon thoroughly understood that the 
more obstinate the ^^refractaire’^ the more likely he was to 
make a good soldier eventually, if once he could be made 
fairly contented with his lot. 

From, the islands they were again taken by ship, when 
the English cruisers permitted, to ports in Holland, and 
marched overland, without touching French soil, to their 
destinations. Of course it was principally the exception- 
ally determined recalcitrants who were thus dealt with, for 
all the islands round the French coast would not have been 
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sufficient to affoird accommodation for all the deserters. The 
less obstinate ones were placed in the ordinary ddp5ts, and 
their spirits broken to discipline by constant drill and hard 
marching, under which the weaklier ones broke down, and 
only the hardier ones remained to march against the enemy. 
So that, in spite of all drawbacks, the men who eventually 
reached the front were in all respects, except as regards 
training to stand fire, disciplined troops, and not mere 
recruits. 

But whilst in France everything was thus tending to 
reduce the value of the-French infantry and cavalry, things 
in Germany were going just the opposite way. Under the 
terrible hardships and oppression the French inflicted on the 
occupied provinces, a feeling of ardent patriotism was grow- 
ing up amongst the very men who before the disaster of Jena 
had been sunk in the very lowest depths of slavish indiffer- 
ence to duty. The civil population of Prussia previous to 
that event was. so thoroughly divorced from the army, and 
so utterly blind to their own interests, that they went so far 
as to welcome the invaders, and to cover the remnants of 
the army, which in spite of incompetent chiefs had so loyally 
done its best to protect them from invasion, with oppro- 
brium and scorn. I doubt whether even the modern British 
Radical news-sheet could sink to such filthy vituperation as 
the Berlin newspapers of the day indulged in, when first the 
French marched into the capital; but this state of mind did 
not last long, for flesh and blood could not stand the French 
as guests, and, before many months w’^ere over, many of the 
most virulent of them fled to unoccupied portions of the 
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territory and became most whole-souled defenders of their 
fatherland with their pens, if not with their swords. All 
over Germany secret societies were formed, the one object 
of which was to inspire in every member^s heart the same 
fanaticism of despair which animates the Ghazi. When, 
after the retreat from Russia, the opportunity at length came, 
these men iioclved to the colors by thousands, and, being al- 
most entirely without discipline and drill, adopted almost 
instinctively the same method of fighting — namely, individ- 
ual order — as had previously given their victors their superi- 
ority. Of course, too, they were aided in this by the sur- 
vivors of the old army, who, having seen the result of their 
previous error, had now rushed into the other extreme, 
much as our own reformers did after 1870, and now would be 
satisfied with nothing but skirmishing and loose order ; and 
it was only owing to the exertions of the very men who be- 
fore 1806 had been foremost in recommending moderate 
reform, chief amongst whom was Scharnhorst, that enough 
steady drill was maintained to save the army from degener- 
ating into a horde of savages, which would have been shat- 
tered to pieces in the first engagement by the masterly com- 
bination of the three arms that Napoleon had now learnt to 
employ. In this art of combination Napoleon had now 
reached his zenith, and never in military history have the 
three arms played into each other’s hands so perfectly, each 
covering the weak point of the other. His battles began by 
a preliminary deployment of skirmishers all along the front, 
and, in the gradual development of the struggle, the oppos- 
ing infantry were led to a premature consumption and 
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movement of tlielr reserves, and a deployment of tlieir 
artillery. Then when the enemy had sufficiently shown Ms 
hand, an overpowering force of artillery was brought up to 
case-shot range, which poured in fire considerably heavier 
than any repeaters of to-day could develop, before which 
no columuis or lines could stand; and when their work of 
preparation was sufficiently completed, a mass of cavalry 
(such as it was) was, to use an expression of Prince Hohen- 
lohe’s, induced to run away in the direction of the enemy, 
and behind them the massive columns of the infantry 
marched up to occupy the conquered position, and fre- 
quently reached and held it without firing a single shot. 
Things, of course, did not always work as smoothly as in- 
tended; the enemy flung their cavalry against that of the 
French, and a more or less unsatisfactory cavalry duel 
ensued. When this wa.s the case, the following infantry 
were not always equal to their task, but if they failed, there 
was left in his hand Ms final reserve— the Guard; and the 
strength of these lay almost entirely in their extraordinary 
capacity for enduring heavy loss. It was indeed fortunate 
for Prussia that she had still some men left her who retained 
their heads in the midst of the general confusion of ideas, 
and had insisted on the necessity of maintaining the high- 
est possible standard of discipline. Without this back- 
bone, the skirmishing hordes would have been totally in- 
capable of opposing the French when handled by Napoleon 
in person. 


It will be seen, therefore-, that the tactics of the two 
opposing forces had changed about. At the outset the 
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French relied almost exelusiyelj on a form of indiyidual 
fighting of infantry which resultied, by a process of natural 
selection, from the conditions out of which the Revolution- 
ary armies sprang, and in this order were pretty generally 
victorious over the rigidly handled Prussians, who, it was 
said, and with partial truth, by their opponents, were so 
wanting in all the attributes of free men that they only 
inarched against the enemy because they were more afraid 
of their officers than of the enemy^s bullets. And at the 
end of the war it was the Prussians and Germans generally 
who had in turn and in a similar manner developed an ^fin- 
dividual order” system, whilst the French infantry had sunk 
so low that they had almost ceased to fight at all, the whole 
of their duty being to march up with sloped arms into the 
positions from which the artillery and cavalry had already 
driven the enemy. 

Now let us apply this reasoning to what happened in 
the 1870 campaign. The German short-service soldiers, full 
of confidence in their weapon, and knowing that the best 
way to utilize it was to get into dlose quarters (i e., say with- 
in 500 yards), went into the fight with considerable dash and 
go. But a very few minutes knocked the fight out of a 
large number of them, who had not been trained to ^‘know 
how to die, and not how to avoid dying.” The ground was 
covered with skulkers, and, to save the fighting line, the 
next body of troops was sent intO' the struggle by the higher 
leaders. These fared no better; appalled by the sight of 
the losses around them, and those that were suffering, they 
too lost their order — ^the bravest rushed to the front, and the 
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remainder stayed behind. A third reinforcement, perhaps a 
fourth and a fifth, followed, till at last, by a process of sur- 
Tival of the fittest, a line of the best men got up to close 
quarters with the enemy, and by better shooting drove him 
out of the field. Some corps fought better than others, and 
in these, particularly the 8d (Brandenburgers), the strag- 
gling was less; but, on the whole, this overhaste was the 
characteristic of the battles up to the 18fh of August 
(Gravelotte, Bt. Privat). By this time every corps had been 
under fire, and had had an opportunity of judging what a 
needless expenditure of men this style of fighting entailed. 
They w^ere much soberer at B6dan and waited^or the proiier 
deployment of artillery and for the infantry to get into hand 
previous to attacking. The result was a victory won with 
a most astonishingly small loss, of about 10 per cent. 
Though this result was partly due to the diminished fighting- 
power of their enemy, still, niore deliberate leading had 
much to say to it. This finished the war between organ- 
ized troops of equal quality, but it is interesting to try and®^ 
reason out what form the fighting would have taken had 
the contest been ijrolonged and a species of equilibrium re- 
stored between the contending forces. It is very certain 
that the Germans were much impressed by the heaviness of 
the losses they suffered, and that extraordinarily exagger- 
ated reports about them wmre circulated in the country be- 
hind. A series of even slight checks in their career of 
victory might, and jumbably would, have speedily damped 
the ardor of new recruits called up to fill the ranks, and 
inevitably a time would have arrived when the individual 
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of tke men could no longer have been counted on to 
carry them forward, and the same method in principle as 
that relied on by Napoleon would have had to be reverted to. 
Losses or no losses, men would have had to be driven into 
the fight, and the only hope at length of victory would have 
lain in the employment of artillery and cavalry on such a 
scale that again, as in the old days, the infantry might have 
walked into previously conquered positions with sloped 
arms. To the German General Staff this ultimate idea has 
always presented itself, as anyone can satisfy himself by 
noting carefully the line their tactical development has con- 
sistently followed. They have never allowed themselves to 
be misled by the humanitarian outcry against the appalling 
losses which formed the bases of the argument® of the pam- 
phleteers, for all along they have been aware that these ap- 
palling losses never occurred, and they are also familiar 
with every line of the original controversy on the subject of 
close versus individual order which raged at the beginning 
‘ of the century, but of which our tactical guides appear never 
to have read a line. They grant, as every one will be ready 
to do, that, given sufficiently brave men, individual order in 
the fighting line is ideal, and more particularly so since the 
introduction of the breech-loader ; but they have not adopted 
it as a means to reducing loss in battle, except in so far as it 
enables the troops employing it to inflict greater loss on the 
enemy. Precisely the opposite point of view to that taken 
up by the British schcwl. 

They are prepared to derive all the advantage from this 
form that they can, and their system of individual instruction 
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has for its primary object to develop in the soldier the quali- 
ties which will enable him to preserve the requisite courage 
and self-reliance, without which it is impossible. But they 
have never lost sight of the prospect that they may have to 
fight battles with men who do not possess these qualifications, 
and then, though even in their own army there is a tremen- 
dous schism against them in the junior ranks, the leaders 
(those who have seen war) are determined, if the necessity 
arises, and if the men decline to win in individual order 
with a loss of only say 20 per cent on an average, to drive 
them into action and force them to win in close order, even 
if it cost 50 per cent, the price Naj)oleon paid for Wagram; 
of course, like him, seeking to diminish the calls on the in- 
fantry by the unsparing use of artillery and cavalry. No 
matter what perfection the armament attains to, its ultimate 
power on the battle-field depends on the nerves and courage 
of the men to whom it is entrusted. Artillery has, relatively 
speaking, no nerves, for the gun and the ground never shake, 
and besides, the detachments are, so to speak, anchored to the 
ground. The greater the torrent of projectiles poured out, 
the greater becomes the necessity for speed in the advance, 
and that speed will always be found in the cavalry, which 
arm also has the advantage, thanks to its superior mobility, 
of being kept out of fire till wanted, and then appearing, with 
its morale not only unshaken, but positively intensified by 
the rapid motion of the charge. 

No matter what pitch of perfection firearms attain, 
these two fundamental advantages will remain on the side 
of the cavalry and artillery, and though we never expect to 
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see again on any European battle-fields soldiers so entirely 
demoi^alized al) initio as were the latter-day soldiers of the 
Empire, still the more the volume of modern fire is in- 
creased, and the greater the distances it sweeps, the more 
certain does it become that eventually such a state of moral 
collapse will set in, and the only way to guard against its 
effects on one’s own side, or to draw advantage from them on 
that of the enemy, will be by assigning larger duties to the 
cavalry and artillery, and making the most of the above 
mentioned two fundamental advantages they possess. I do 
not wish to be understood to be desirous of exalting any one 
arm at the expense of the other, but I claim an equal right 
for all. An army forms a trinity in which none is before or 
after the other, none is greater or less than the other; and 
the country whose leaders are the first to recognize this 
great truth will be as invincible on land as Napoleon was, 
till he met a leader backed by better men who understood 
this fundamental truth even better than he did himself. 
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THE OLD PENINSULAR ARMY. 

It is well known througliout tlie service, tlianks prin- 
cipally to the necessity of study on the part of officers anxious 
for promotion, or the Staff College, that the British infantry 
who fought in the Peninsula earned from the best and ablest 
of their opponents — e. ^., Napoleon, Bugeaud, and Foy— the 
high praise of being the best in the world; but to form a 
true estimate of what the ultimate fighting value of British 
troops might be, it is well to remember out of what elements 
it was composed, and under what disadvantages of organiza- 
tion and tradition it fought. As regards material, it is 
pretty generally known that the standard of height, 
physique, and still more of character, fell very far short of 
what we require to-day; but we live so fast nowadays, and 
are so busy in slaying the unfortunate Prussian Guards over 
again in order to form a foundation for new systems of at- 
tack formations, that we are in danger of foi^getting the 
other factors of the case. In a very old copy of Fraser^ s 
Magazine, dated September, 1833, 1 have found an admirable 
article from the pen of the late General Mitchell (R. A.), 
which gives a singularly goodidea of what the old army was, 
and which I think will probably interest my readers, for I 
take it that such information is invaluable to all who wish 
to form an independent view as to the capabilities of British 
troops. As regards the formation or reconstruction of the 
military machine, he says : 
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^^When in 1803, after a disastrous, waste of blood and 
yl treasure, it became apparent, eyen to the meanest capacity, 

I that an efficient engine of war was absolutely necessary, 

|| every exertion was made to metamorphose Englishmen into 

'' + ■■■■ * . 

ij soldiers — a task that the Whigs assured us was altogether 

hopeless. As pipeclay and drill were in those days looked 
I upon as the best specifics for teaching Britons-— the boldest 

I and most athletic men in Europe — how to fight, an officer 

|| had then a fair chance of being promoted provided he could 

!:! strut up and down a parade in a commanding manner, give 

: |l| his orders in a loud voice, and, above all, make a battalion 

i|| perform, in a cloud of pipeclay and hair-powder dust, some 

of the so-called ^eighteen maneuvers/ A good deal of abuse 
heaped upon all ranks of suhordinates was passed over, and * 
became almost fashionable, whilst the foolish pedantry 
with which a number of high officials watched over the de- 
tails of dress made an officer almost dependent on his tailor 
and hatter for the tenure of his commission. 

^h4s to military talents, they were by universal consent 
never spoken of ; they were deemed far beyond our grasp, 
and accessible only to our enemies; all military knowledge 
open to Englishmen was supposed to be confined to the book 
of Regulations. If any one ever thought about the higher 
branches of the science, he carefully kept such thoughts to 
himself, well knowing that, right or wrong, they would at 
best have been considered as de tres mauvais and as to 
writing on the subject, it was, of course, utterly out of the 
question. Nor is there a single work or essay on military 
affairs dating from the commencement of the war that is 
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eYen worth the paper on which it is printed. The Horse 
Guards, so favorably distinguished for courtesy in all offi- 
cial transactionSj almost forgot their usual politeness if any- 
body attempted to bring matters of professional science to 
their notice. 

^Tt is a curious, fact that none of the officers of the 
martinet school distinguished themselves in the field, or ac* 
quired any permanent reputation, whilst many were emi- 
nently unfortunate. The late Sir Henry Clinton was nearly 
the only excex)tion: he was a man of the highest military 
talent, perfectly acquainted indeed with all the details of 
duty, but likely to be strict only about those which were of 
real importance. As a general he commanded the divisions 
which decided both at Salamanca and Waterloo. 

^•^ISTo one was more free from the martinet mania than the 
Duke himself; he hardly ever interfered with the drill and 
exercise of the troops, and in matters of dress gave the offi- 
cers pretty nearly carte llanclie. The martinet dynasty was 
also favorable to the rise of what were termed in the army 
"^pen and ink’ men — not, as might be supposed, literary char- 
acters, but staft* officers, mostly brigade majors and aides-de- 
camp, who could make out a neat return, quote page and 
chapter of a regulation, and who knew the number of a 
maneuver without perhaps knowing its object, could write 
a neat mvitation to dinner, and a* vapid brigade order after 
an inspection. Of these only one cut a figure during the war. 

About the same time a good many foreign adventurers 
— counts and barons, of course — obtained rank amongst us. 
under pretense of being heirs to the high military wisdom 
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and science deemed by universal accord completely beyond 
tbe reach of Englishmen. They brought us ^filthy’ mous- 
taches;, fur caps, and fantastic hussar jackets; and, having 
drawn good pay and pensions, passed away without leaving 
a single name sufficiently remembered to be laughed at. 
None of these adventurers belonged to^the King’s German 
Legion. The officers of that corps were mostly Hanoverians, 
men of rank in their own country and generally also of good 
education; and, taken as a body, could not be surpassed by 
any corps of officers whatever. 

'Tt is well known that, owing to the exertions of the 
Whigs and other Opposition parties of the day, the British 
Army took the field at the commencement of the Peninsula 
War totally destitute of all confidence except what was 
derived from the undisputed courage of the individuals 
of whom it was composed. It was weighed down by the 
belief in some mighty phantom of military science that, at 
the command of our enemies, was to descend upon us in 
thunder and crush our puny efforts. To this phantom, that 
was always coming but never came, we thought we could 
oppose nothing but hard, stubborn fighting, and, the infantry 
under this narrow view having been brought once front to 
front with the enemy, the result was pretty generally trusted 
to the gallantry of the troops : and their gallantry was never 
trusted in vain. We do not know that the British troops 
ever fought with any advantage on their side beyond what 
they derived from their own sterling qualities, but they 
frequently fought at a great disadvantage, and not a single 
battle from 1808 to 1814 can be mentioned in which, had the 
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parties changed sides, the results would not liaYe been 
! exactly reversed. 1,500 French would not have driven 8,000 

British from the field of Alhuera, and the attempt to escalade 
i Badajos and storm Ciudad Rodrigo would have been laughed 

to scorn. From this it follows that our success was due far 
more to the gallantly, good conduct, and high feeling per- 
I vading alike all ranks of the army, than to the skill and 

I exertion of any particular class.’’ 

Then follows a long dissertation on the way in which the 
services of the regimental officers and the men were re- 
warded, very interesting, but too long for quotation ; the con- 
cluding remarks are, however, necessary to understand what 
t our author goes on to say about the way the men fought. 

^The minds of all officers were literally fettered, no one 
was supposed even capable of thinking on military ma,tters: 
there was no professional assimilation of feeling; no 
amalgamation of sentiment, beyond what honor, patrotism, 
or private friendship inspired, ever took place. We were 
kept together by the iron bonds of a stern and rigid disci- 
pline, tempered only by the zeal and good-will that avow- 
* edly pervaded all ranks. The injurious consequences of 

this estrangement extended themselves like a damp, chill- 
ing mist over the whole profession; affecting more particu- 
I larly the cavalry, who are more dependent on the daring 

and spirit of enterprise of individuals. 

^^The men followed their generals mechanically; some 
leaders were better liked than others, some cordially hated, 
but none exercised any commanding influence over the 
minds of either officers or privates. Colonel Napier, in 
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describing the critical situation of the army after the battle 
of Albuera, says that the men had lost all confidence in their 
leaders. There was plenty of despondency and want of 
confidence (as to results) in the army on the evening of the 
battle of Waterloo; but it never shook the resolution of the 
men. On the contrary, it brought on that stubborn and 
resolved kind of fierceness that, after any desperate and pro- 
tracted resistance, seizes on the minds of British soldiers, 
and makes them callous to. all but the desire of destroying 
their enemies. On ordinary occasions, when soldiers assist 
their wounded officers or comrades to the rear, they return — 
when they do return at all — leisurely enough; but at Water- 
loo many of them refused to quit the ranks, and others 
actually left wounded officers in the middle .of the road, and 
then returned to their posts. But all this was totally inde- 
pendent of any opinion entertained of their commanders. 
They were fierce and anxious to avenge their comrades. 

^Whoever had opportunities of seeing British troops 
engaged, or ever beheld such men as the Duke of Wellington, 
the Marquis of Anglesey, Lords Hill, Hopetoun, Lynedoch, 
Sir Hussey Vivian, and a host of others under fire, could not 
fail to be struck with the abundance of that high spirit in the 
army which counts life and toil as nothing when weighed 
against the honor and interest of the country. 'Nearly all 
those who at any time held responsible command in action 
looked as if it would have been impossible to make them 
comprehend the existence of any^^^ personal danger 

to themselves; the minds even of the least composed and 
tranquil ( and some were, owing to an intense anxiety about 
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results, far from tranquil) appeared incapable of descend- 
ing to suctx considerations/^ 

Then follows a very long nominal list of regimental 
officers, and be then proceeds to back up his favorite theory 
of the advantage of a good military education, and — prob- 
ably also with a certain amount of personal bias, being him- 
self a gunner— to speak of the artillery in the following 
terms: 

“In this army list raisomie we must pass over the 
artillery, for few officers of that arm could be altogether 
named without praise— which shows how much a good mili- 
tary education, such as they had all enjoyed, is sure to effect 
The artillery formed, in fact, the most perfect branch of the 
Peninsular Army, and was, of course, free from the shackles 
that modern tactics had so successfully imposed on both 
cavalry and infantry. The engineers were unpopular— un- 
deservediy so, we think, for a corps that reckoned such men 
as Jones, Fletcher, and Paisley in its ranks could not easily 
be surpassed. 

“Next to the artillery, and far superior to the rest of the 
infantry, by their morale alone, were the Light Division. 
They had been trained under Sir John Moore to a better and 
more efficient system of tactics than any other part of the 
line; and as they were generally in advance and nearest the 
enemy, they contrived to rid themselves more effectually 
than the rest of the army of the trammels that the modern 
science of war has so carefully imposed ’upon military 
talent and energy. This sort of freedom, backed by success, 
produced in all ranks a degree of pride and confidence that 
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led to the best results, and proved on every occasion hov^ 
vastly superior British soldiers are in point of professional 
intelligencG to the best of Continental troops,^^ (The italics are 
my own.) ^‘Nothing indeed could exceed the aptitude of the 
men in this division, in whatever related to actual duty, ex- 
cept the buoyant extravagance of si^irits they displayed 
whenever they were released from restraint. In their say- 
ings and doings they approached nearer to the manner of 
sailors than any other troops in the army, and proved be- 
yond dispute that to an Englishman war is by far the most 
congenial pursuit. It is only ^on rolling oceans or in fighting 
flelds’-that the spirits of our countrymen are really awak- 
ened; the ordinary occupations of life seem unable to call 
forth all the energy of their nature. With such men trained 
on a system doing justice, to their qualities, the conquest of 
the world were yet an easy task.’^ 

As regards the cavalry — and on this subject (leneral 
Mitchell deserves to be heard, for he has wTitten most ably 
on cavalry tactics, and thoroughly understands his subject 
— he says: 

^Tt was allowed on all hands that their contribution to 
the general success bore a small proportion to the quantum 
of reward bestowed on them. In Sir John Moore- s cam- 
paign, indeed, they carried everything before them; and had 
they ahvays acted up to the standard then established, it is 
difficult to say what WT)uld have equalled their deserts; but 
their ill-success at Talavera, which must not, however, be 
altogether placed to their account, completely damped their 
ardor. The spirit of victory that flashed along the line the 
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moment the order was given at Salamaca for the wliole to 
advance, communicated itself to the cavalry, and they made 
one gallant and etTective charge during the battle, and 
another during the pursuit; but they again fell od during the 
retreat from Burgos, and Vittoria was their darkest day, for 
they allowed the broken French infantry to get away when 
they ought to have destroyed them. It is not easy to gener- 
alize Ihe conduct of the cavalry at Waterloo. Ponsonby’s 
brigade made a noble, we may say a tremendous, charge, for 
•it swept at least ten thousand men from the ground, and 
Vivian’s brigade gave the coup de grace, though the battle 
was then, perhaps, no longer doubtful.” 

There is a great deal more of interesting matter which 
might be quoted if space permitted, but I think I have ex- 
tracted enough to give any one an idea of what the old army 
was like which won us our reputation; and I think the re- 
flection must occur to all, that if under such disadvantageous 
circumstances we could do so well, what might we not have 
achieved with higher organization, a more capable staff, and 
an army nncontaminated with the jail-birds and other un- 
desirable characters who too freely found their way into its 
ranks. Our army to-day, though far from being the pick of 
the nation as it should be, is at least free from the first of 
these reproaches, is better organized, and the staff are fajrly 
educated ; and at any rate, no matter what party may be in 
power, it is never likely to be treated as disgracefully as its 
forerunner was in the matter of supplies and equipment. 
But it is wantng in one thing, which the old army had in the 
highest degree, and that is the Tcnowledge how to die. Instead 
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of tliat, we have been sedulously taught for the last twenty 
years the art of knowing hoto to avoid dying, and it can hardly 
be maintained that twenty years of this regime is calculated 
to stiffen the backbone of hny troops. A similar system was 
far from having a favorable effect on the German troops in 
the interval between 1866 and 1870, though with them the 
sound common sense of the leaders prevented the dogma 
attaining such colossal dimensions as it has done in oui* own 
service; and since the war, at any rate for the last fifteen 
years, the positive object — namely, to adopt extended order 
as a means of killing the enemy, and not as a means of avoid- 
ing loss oneself — has been the basis of their instruction. 
General MitchelFs testimony to the qualifications of the 
Light Division is to my mind the strongest proof that as a 
nation we possess the requisite individuality for fighting in 
extended order to a greater degree than any other race, and 
we may, perhaps, safely go farther in this direction than 
others, but only by following the Germans again and insist- 
ing on the positive object — ^namely, the infliction of loss, not 
its avoidance. But modern firearms have in so far altered 
the conditions since the Peninsula times that we are nowa- 
days compelled to march men across a fire-swept zone of, say, 
2,000 paces^ depth, and, while doing so, the troops are unable 
to defend themselves by their own fire, because of the fight- 
ing line in front; and therefore we require to lay greater 
stress than ever on the most rigid discipline in these troops, 
and experience has shown most abundantly the value of the 
line formation as a means to the end. To talk, lecture, and 
demonstrate the avoidance of loss to the men is certainly not 
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tlie way to inculcate passive endurancej but since in any 
general action where the troops are present on the ground 
at the rate of ten to twelve men to the pace, and since it is 
evident that only one man at a time can use his ride with 
effect on that amount of front, some nine-tenths of all the 
men put in have to endure loss without replying to it for a 
considerable portion of the time; the chance any particular 
body of infantry has of finding itself in a position to skirmish 
for the whole of an action is very much less than that which 
it has of having to stand up quietly to be shot at, and under 
these circumstances it would be wise to dwell a little more 
on the means of enabling them to do so than has of late 
years been our practice. I think all soldiers will agree with 
me that if the men were not told beforehand that the breech- 
loader or repeater, as the case may be, is an extremely dan- 
gerous weapon, the only point on which they would lay any 
stress would be the amount of death-dealing fragments or 
projectiles they would have to face in a given distance or 
time, for their common sense would tell them that to the 
man lying on the ground with a bullet through his lungs it 
IS matter of profound indilfference whether the bullet came 
initially from a ^^ten-rupee jezaiP^ or from the latest patent 
Mannlicher repeater — unless, indeed, the man was suffi- 
ciently well informed as to know the relative killing powers 
of the two weapons; and if so, he would know that his 
chance of recovery in the latter case was a good deal better 
than it would have been in the former. And tlrerefore, if 
British troops have faced, and faced victoriously, a greater 
storm of projectiles from old smooth-bore guns firing grape, 
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and old muskets sending out 12- or 14-bore leaden bullets, 
they can equally well face anytking that under modern tac- 
tical conditions they are likely to be confronted witk — al- 
ways provided their moral courage has not been previously 
tampered with. They have faced such lire again and again ; 
for instance, at Badajos the fire of 14 heavy smooth-bore 
pieces, 18- and 24-pounders, raking them on either flank, did 
not stop them, though the obstacles in front did. In the 
Crimea, in the assault of the Redan, the converging fire of 
close on a hundred heavy guns, firing case, also failed to 
stop them; and at Chillianwalla, Sobraon, and later again at 
Lucknow, they had to face a storm of bullets and grape-shot 
far in excess of what modern repeaters at equal odds can 
ever bring to bear against them, and on all these occasions 
were formed shoulder to shoulder in the good old line. 
All these instances prove to me conclusively that British 
troops, trained to know how to die, and not how to avoid dy- 
ing, are capable of answering to any demands that may be 
made of them. Let us give our men the best weapons that 
money can procure by all means, only do not let us teach 
them that death in itself is any the more terrible because it 
is delivered by a .298 patent repeating nickel-coated bullet 
driven by smokeless and noiseless hypernitrated powder. 

A nation whose troops less than a century ago proved 
themselves capable of winning against losses of over 50 per 
cent in individual cases, is capable of turning out equally 
ones to-day, for the fighting instinct is the slowest of all 
to alter — always provided they are adequately trained ; and 
if they are so trained, then nothing on the continent of 
Europe can defeat them — still less in Asia. 
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THE HOME ARMY. 

Army organization is not the growth of a night. It has 
taken a century almost for the German nation to work 
out the complete consequences of a change from long to 
short seryice, and her conditions are simple as compared 
with ours. Judged by that standard, I consider our progress 
fairly satisfactory. In 18T0, had we been called on to go to 
war, we should practically have had no reserve whatever. 
Now wehave not only 60,000 men of the regular reserve to fall 
back on, but behind that are some 400,000 trained soldiers, 
still of an age to bear arms efficiently, and of whom almost 
the whole might on an emergency be rendered available. 
This alone is a considerable gain. It would, however, have 
been far larger by this time had we not had to work against a 
resistance due partly to the really admirable sentiment that 
pervaded the officers as a body, which sentiment became 
hurtful when transplanted to new and strange conditions. 
This may seem a contradiction, but it is not so. Had our offi- 
cers possessed less pride in the splendid old battalions they 
belonged to or commanded, had they looked on the service 
merely as a convenient arrangement for supplying bread and 
butter to themselves, the reforms introduced would have met 
with little opposition. So long as their pay was secure, they 
would have contented themselves with drawing it as it be- 
came due, and performing their duties in a more or less per- 
functory manner. Some of them did so. 
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Being, however, Englishmen, they for the most part 
I took the matter differently. Their pride was touched, and 

I since their individual training under the old long-service 

I traditions practically precluded them from any thorough 

ill g^asp of the subject, they took the last of the old regiments 

I'" 

j they had seen as the normal, ignoring all others which in 

i war time had not come up to iftie ideal — and many had not 

I done so — and insisted on looking on the new battalions of 

I recruits as the war equivalent to the old ones, which they 

r never could have been, nor were intended to be. 

Then, too, as the haze of time passed over all, they began 
to improve on figures, and if one were to believe all one 
heard, the old battalions were, every man of them, veritable 
sons of Anak, no man under 5 feet 11 inches, or less than 40 
inches round the chest. Asa fact, they never were anything 
of the kind at starting, though after their ranks had been 
thinned by a death-rate of 60 per 1,000 against the present 
12 per 1,000 in India, the survivors were undoubtedly very 
fine specimens. They ignored altogether the miserable 
weeds that had to be enlisted to keep these regiments up to 
strength whenever the strain of war came upon them. The 
original returns, however, are still there to remind them, and 
from these it appears that the old E. I. C. regiments were 
glad enough during the last year of the Mutiny to take 
younger and smaller men than ever reach the country nowa- 
days, and to pay them a high bounty for coming. 

The special evil of the long-service system was, and 
always will be, the impossibility it entails of securing a thor- 
ough practical training and knowledge amongst the officers 
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themselves. A man can teach only what he knows; but when 
there is no necessity to learn, and the men know very much 
more by practical experience than the young officer, there is 
not only no incentive to work, but the keenest find least to 
work at. Given a generation of peace, and it is a moral cer- 
tainty that not only will the men know nothing of war, but 
the officers will know even less, for the tradition of the 
guard-room is a more living force than the tradition of the 
mess, of which fact I have had ample proof. 

Had we, as an army, seen the fighting of 1870, our na- 
tional common sense would have asserted itself, and we 
should have realized that there wsxs nothing very novel about 
it. But we did not see it, and the army being exceedingly 
modest, as becomes brave men, and conscious of its ignorance, 
swallowed wholesale the nostrums provided by a limited 
number of specialists, who, with three or four exceptions, 
were ambitious men, but wanting in the one essential factor 
of good officers — namely, the power really to command men. 
One of them could never be trusted to march his battery to 
church and back without getting them into a tangle; another 
I have seen myself tie his command up inextricably under 
the Duke’s own eyes, though he was almost a European 
authority on matters of strategy; yet another never even 
commanded a section by word of mouth in his whole service, 
and a dozen other instances might easily he tabulated. 

There were exceptions, however, in the one arm of the 
service in which a different condition of command would tell 
one where to look for them — and a few of these officers 
are still alive and doing the best of service. But in the main 
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things were as I have described them, and practically the 
army took its ideas from men who only half under stood their 
subject, and began in the middle, and not at the beginning. 

If our cavalry is now inefficient, it is because it tried to 
arrive at the end without considering the means, and because 
the teachers did not know what those means really were. 
Further, since they were keen and anxious to secure com- 
mendation, they, worked for immediate practical results, 
which means praise from the inspecting general, and since 
the inspecting officer generally knew about as much about a 
horse as he did about a cow, and could only distinguish be- 
tween fat horses and lean, the harder they worked the more 
inefficient they became. 

The gunners suffered in the same way, and the evil would 
have been greater in precise proportion to their greater 
decentralization, for a man working for a purpose will ap- 
proximate far more nearly to his aim where he has only 150 
men and horses, in round numbers, to influence, than when 
he has to deal directly with 500 of each. Inspecting officers 
asked for fat horses and they got them, they asked for clean 
harness and they got that too, and had they required the 
battery to receive them standing on their heads, they would 
have got that too. 

From time to time, when a gunner or a cavalry man 
was appointed to a command, things improved a little for 
the mounted arms, but the infantry suffered. Still, as a 
rule, it was the infantry that suffered least, for their generals 
mostly were trained men, and had sufficient ballast of experi- 
ence to refuse to swallow the new ideas wholesale. They 
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knew there was something wrong about them, though they 
could not exactly say what, and contented themselves with 
the tradition of the good old British line, the best thing ob- 
tainable till with a true conception of the value of the breech- 
loader and of the ^^individuaP’ system of training we can go 
a step further, and rely on our men fighting equally bravely 
and enduring losses in single rank at half interval only. 

Worse days were in store for us, and from several 
causes. First came the discontent produced by the abolition 
of purchase, which filled the messes with dissatisfied men, 
smarting under a very real grievance. These declared them- 
selves sick of the whole business, took no further Interest in 
their duties, and to every one who would listen preached the 
gospel of self-interest only — a good school truly for sub- 
alterns to grow up in. 

To this was added the habit of idleness, the inevitable 
outcome of a peace-time long-service system, which habit, 
being very deeply rooted, simply precluded any hope of ob- 
taining out of men and officers alike the necessary work to 
make reliable soldiers in the diminished time at their 
disposal. 

Further, under the old system all real responsibility had 
slipped into the hands of the colonel, the adjutant, and the 
non-commissioned officers, and when the former became dis- 
contented, and the latter ceased to exist, the soil was 
ready for any noxious weed that might be thrown upon it. 
Discipline is the essence of the whole thing. Where dis- 
cipline is, there is contentment y and where there is real 
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contentment, there will be recruits; but the contentment 
must be real and constant throughout the whole army. 

Under a short-service system discipline is impossible 
without decentralization of power to the captains, and from 
that decentralization springs the knowledge necessary for 
command and staff duties; and eliminating the deficiencies 
due to the parsimony of the State, for which the soldier is in 
no way responsible, I believe that had this one change — 
decentralization of command — accompanied the change to 
short service, hardly one of the troubles alluded to would 
ever have arisen. 
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THE WARS OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

L 

The liistorical section of the General Staff at Berlin has 
issued the first volume of a- series which is to comprise the 
whole history of the wars of Frederick the Great, and since 
all the many nations concerned in these campaigns have 
afforded every facility to the compilers for consulting papers 
and archives relating to the events, when completed it 
promises to be an historical work of immense and faJ 4 wider 
interest than anything relating to those periods yet pro* 
duced; and it is very much to be hoped that our own Intelli- 
gence Department will take up the translation of it without 
delay, for the work will be far toio bulky for private enter- 
prise, and yet it will— and the first part already does — con- 
tain data for the formation of sound tactical opinions of the 
utmost possible value for all soldiers. 

But as this is not likely to happen for some time, I 
propose to give a tolerahly full prdcis of the two introductory 
chapters relating to the tactics and employment of troops at 
the commencement of the era, with which the first part will 
deal— namely, the first Silesian War, 1740-42. 

^^The evolution of the art of war on the conclusion of 
the Wars of the Spanish Succession had entered on a period 
of stagnation and partial retrogression. The principles of 
forms of fighting which had evolved themselves during the 
wars of Louis XIY. had remained in the main unchanged, 
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but their practical application had lost in energy, and. the 
initiative of the leaders had been sacrificed. 

^^The actual combatant army practically consisted of 
cavalry and infantry only in the proportions of 1 to 3 in 
Prussia, 1 to 4 in Austria and her allies, and not quite 1 to 6 
in Prance. The artillery was very weak indeed, only 1 light 
piece (3-pounder generally) for 1,000 men and a few heavy 
guns, say 10 to 15, 12- to 24-pounders, as a reserve. 

And with a view to maintain unity of direction ov er the 
whole, and to develop the fire-power to the utmost, the ^Line^ 
had been evolved.’’ 

The tactical unit of the infantry was the battalion in 
line 4 deep, but in Prussia for fighting purposes only 3 deep, 
which was divided into sections and divisions which stood 
side hy side without intervals, so that the battalion formed 
a unit complete in itself. The number of the sections and 
divisions differed, but was usually 4 of the latter, each of 
two sections, so that the sections corresponded with our 
companies; but the division was made on parade wdth no 
reference to the actual strength of the ^^company,” which 
was purely an administrative unit, as it still is in our service. 
The line was the sole fighting formation : columns were only 
used for purposes of movement, and of these there were three 
forms — namely, column of divisions, column of sections, both 
at wheeling distance, and for short lateral movements a 
column formed by turning the line, to the right or left, which 
gave fours or threes. It is curious to notice that just as 
till quite recently the Prussians recognized two- forms of 
line — namely, 3 deep for maneuver and 2 deep for fire — so 
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they then had a 4-deep iine for drill purposes, hut only used a 
3-deep one for firing. Column of sections was formed from 
the right only, exactly in the same manner as we still do on 
the command, ^^Advance in column from the right.^^ To 
move to a flank, the companies were wheeled as in ^^Break 
into column to the right or left/’ and this was the ordinary 
formation; for though the roads were far worse than now- 
adays, they were mostly much broader, and on approaching 
a defile the front was reduced by breaking ofi files, generally 
from the left, and during the march the distance between 
the ranks was increased to four paces. To form line from 
this column to the front, the head changed direction right or 
left, and continued to advance the full length of the column 
and then wheeled into line. To form line to a flank they 
merely wheeled into line in the usual wmy. 

Fire was only delivered by word of command and either 
by ranks or by sections or divisions. The former was the 
usual method in all other armies, but the Prussians used 
only the two latter; but in all, the first rank knelt and the 
other two locked up. The division or section fire began on 
the flanks, and worked inwards, and was so regulated that 
one-half of the battalion always stood with loaded arms at 
the shoulder, whilst the remainder were loading or firing, 
and the utmost possible care was given to secure machine- 
like precision and rapidity in its delivery by ceaseless prac- 
tice in the firing exercise, thanks to which, after the intro- 
duction of the iron ramrod, the Prussian rate of fire reached 
five rounds a minute — about three times faster than in any 
other nation. Generally speaking, the attack took place in 
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iinej and in order to bring up tbe battalion as a closed body, 
it could only advance with small and slow steps, the pace of 
28 inches and the cadence 75 to 80 ; but marching in step was 
as yet unknown, though they did march in time to the beat of 
the drum, increasing or diminishing the rate as indicated by 
the instrument. 

^^The great difficulty of the time was to combine fire and 
movement, for only under these circumstances did the at- 
tack become possible, but in most armies the want of ade- 
quate peace-training placed most insuperable difficulties in 
the way. As a rule, the attack came to a stand after passing 
through the zone of the artillery fire and entering that of the 
musketry; the losses then soon brought the assailants to a 
halt ; then ensued, either with or without word of command, 
a stationary fire-fight. After this halt lasted a time, the offi- 
cers either did or did not succeed in stopping it and forcing 
the line forward with the bayonet.” 

Of course there was no want of suggestions as to how 
to secure the desired end. Some generals believed it pos- 
sible to push straight in with the bayonet without firing at 
all, and amongst these was no less a person than Maurice de 
Saxe, who says in his ^^Reveries” ; ^^The firearm is not so ter- 
rible as one thinks ; few men are killed in action by fire from 
the front I have seen volleys that did not hit four men, 
and neither I nor anyone else saw an effect sufficient to have 
prevented us from continuing our advance and revenging 
ourselves with the bayonet and pursuing fire.” All, how- 
ever, agreed in the. importance of postponing the halt to fire 
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as long as possible, and tben keeping it strictly under 
controL 

The Austrians covered their advance by their grenadier 
companies, who were employed entirely as our old skirm- 
ishers, halting, firing, loading, and running forward, whilst 
the closed battalion followed in rear without checking. If 
the attack failed, then, whilst retreating, named files had to 
halt, front, fire, and regain their places in the ranks. This 
was thegeneral method of fighting inuse in all countries, and 
if the Prussians succeeded therein in excelling all their com- 
petitors, this was due to their better peace-time training, 
and to their truer comprehension of the spirit of the game, 
which led them to attach greater importance to increasing 
the development of fire, its utilization in the attack, and the 
maintenance of unquestioning discipline in all movements. 
Their three-deep formation gave them a marked advantage 
in development of front, and the march in step (which they 
had been the first to introduce) gave them an additional 
means of securing order and accuracy in their movements. 

/^The fire in attacking was thus regulated. The bat- 
talion advanced in line, with bands playing and drums beat- 
ing. On the command of fire being given, the music ceased, 
and the portions designated to commence firing halted and 
made ready, then advanced three long steps, whilst the rest 
of the line continued to move at the ordinary pace. At the 
third pace the front rank dropped on the knee, and the two 
rear rank ones locked up, the volley was delivered, and the 
body regained its place in the line, loading on the march. 

^^Thus the whole line during the firing of the different 
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portions remained in constant thongli slow motionj and 
ceaseless practice as well as the iron discipline in which the 
troops were trained guaranteed that eyen in the sharpest 
fire the inoyement would be carried out with the regularity 
of machinery. 

^^The cavalry of the line was organized in cuirassiers, 
carbineers, and dragoons. As the value of infantry had been 
so much increased by the introduction of firearms, it was 
hoped to secure the same improvement in the mounted forces 
by arming them with the carbine and devoting equal atten- 
tion to their training in its use. But the idea was overdone, 
and the true spirit of the arm suffered in consequence. This 
was more the case in Prussia than in Austria, in which coun- 
try the true cavalry spirit, with which Prince Eugene had 
inspired his regiments, protected them from a similar mis- 
apprehension of their duties.” 

The squadron was everywhere the tactical unit, formed 
in three ranks, and subdivided into ^‘troops,” in Prussia into 
four as at present. Line was re-formed by wheeling from 
eo-lumn as described above for the infantry. On the march 
along the roads open column of troops was the normal forma- 
tion, but across country they often moved on a squadron 
front The execution of the charge varied in different 
armies. In Prussia the regulations of 1727 laid down: ^^All 
squadrons shalladvance to the attack with swords at the en- 
gage, standards flying, and trumpets sounding, and every 
commander is held bound, on his honor and reputation, to 
allow no shooting, but always to ride home with the sword.” 
^^When squadrons attack, they are to move at the trot, and 
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never to wait to be attacked, but always charge first.’^ But 
at the period of the first Silesian War these regulations were 
by no means al ways attended to. In advancing cavalry 
against cavalry, they generally went straight at each other 
without maneuvering, sending some skirmishers out from 
the flanks of the squadrons to prepare the attack by their 
fire. There was little scope for maneuvering, for the half- 
column was still unlmown, and the line to the front, by 
squadrons moving up by the shortest way, as practiced now- 
adays, was also of subsequent invention; and further, the 
troops were not sufficiently drilled in close bodies, and in 
jumping obstacles, etc. 

In Austria there were two kinds of attack practiced — 
one employed against the Turks, the other against Chris- 
tians; in the latter case the squadrons advanced, with 
swords hanging from the wrist and pistols in hand, in two 
ranks. On approaching the adversary the gallop was 
sounded, the pistols fired in his face at 20 paces, and then 
the attack ridden home at the fullest speed of the horses, the 
men being further instructed to hit the horses of the enemy 
on the head, as “this always has good effect.’’ Against the 
Turks, however, they moved in three ranks, slowly and well 
closed up, in order to halt in good order and deliver volleys, 
so great was the terror which these consummate horsemen 
and their sharp swords had inspired in the Christian ranks. 

If the enemy was defeated, a portion pursued whilst the 
rest rallied; but rallying was so little practiced that after a 
charge the troops generally got out of hand. “Against 
infantry their tactics were the same, and, as a rule, the result 
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of such charges delivered at a trot or moderate canter was 
often a failure ” as might be expected; whereas the Turks, 
charging home recklessly at full gallop, usually sabered 
everything they came across, and were so much feared that 
the infantry took chevaws-de-frise connected together with 
chains into the field with them, and whenever tfeey halted, 

put up this obstacle in front to protect them. 

All line cavalry were trained for dismounted work, par- 
ticularly the dragoons, who fought like an infantry bat- 
+aiir.T> ■nisTnmmted cavalrv were also much employed in 
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trouble to their own side, particularly when fighting in their 
own country. 

Up to the beginning of the first Silesian War, the artil- 
lery had no tactical training to speak of. The men were 
trained to sA*ve their guns, to prepare ammunition, and in 
the construction of batteries, and in Prussia they had an 
annual course of fourteen days’ target practice. But no 
artillery regulations existed, and special orders were neces- 
sary on each occasion to put together groups or batteries. 
The light artillery, 3-, 4-, and 6-pounders, with an effective 
range of 1,500 yards, were allottel by pairs to the battalions, 
and the heavy 8-, 12-, and 24-pounders with howitzers were 
united in large batteries and employed in the line of battle 
at suitable places- In the attack, after a short period of 
preparatory fire, the heavy guns were brought up to case- 
shot range, about 500 yards, and the battalion guns sought 
to get in to 200 or 300 yards before opening fire, and were 
dragged up by hand, and in advance of the battalion inter- 
vals till the infantry firing began. In defense, the guns were 
placed somewhat in advance of the infantry line and on its 
fianks, and where possible the heavy guns were grouped to- 
gether in positions from which they could bring a fire to 
bear on the advancing enemy’s flank, and when time per- 
mitted they w^ere protected by earthworks and obstacles. 

The position of the three arms relatively to on^ another 

was laid down in the ^^Order of Battle,” a document which 

had to be specially prepared for each campaign or minor 

undertaking. The desire to develop to the utmost possible 

pitch the fire-power of the infantry had led to the diminu- 
6 




tion of deptli with extreme extension of front, the first being 
rnade as strong as possible at the expense of the second, and 
the third line was very rarely seen at all. The cavalry were 
placed on the flanks, both to protect these and also to secure 
a free field of action. The artillery found no place in the 
formal order of battle, but, as above mentioned, orders had 
to be issued for its employment on ^ach special occasion. 

^^The army was further divided into wings, each under a 
special commander, but these commanders had no separate 
powder of their own. The leading idea wms to bring the 
army into action as a whole, and this intention was further 
indicated by drawing up the battalions of the first line at 
equal intervals of 20 paces throughout the line, no special 
intervals marking the limit of the wing or brigade com- 
mands, the sole duty of the leaders of these subdivisions be- 
ing limited to maintaining the direction ordered, the clos- 
ing of gaps, and the timely support of any portion of the line 
that might happen to he driven in.” (It does not, however, 
appear how this last duty was to be performed, for the 
brigade and regimental commands stood side by side, and 
not one behind the other, so only the wing commander would 
appear to have had the power of ordering up a battalion or 
any portion of the second line to the support of the first line.) 
^^The second line followed the first at 300 paces’ distance as 
a rule. This distance being fixed so that it should not suffer 
the fire aimed at the first one.” 

The sections devoted to the arrangement of encampments 
and the different orders of march are hardly of sufficient 
general interest for reproduction here. It will be enough to 
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call attention to the extreme formality of all proceedings 
which followed as a necessity from the prevailing conditions 
of enlistment and culture of the people generally, and the 
i sparse population of thedistricts in which the fighting mostly 

took place. As soldiering was unpopular, desertion was 
rife, and hence it would have been impossible to quarter the 
soldiers in towns and villages, even had such cover existed 
in sufficient quantity. As the trained soldier represented 
a considerable sum of money, he was too valuable to be ex- 
posed to the chance of sickness which bivouacs would have 
entailed, and hence the necessity of tents; and the general 
ignorance of troopers and the absence of reliable maps, more 
i 1 perhaps the want of newspapers, rendered it a matter of ex- 

treme difficulty to get full and reliable information of the 
enemy’s movements, and hence the necessity of camping in 
order of battle ready to turn out and fight at vshort notice. 

■ IL 

Tactics of the Opposing Forces before the First &ilesian War. 

In a previous letter I gave a precis of the tactics of the 
Prussian, Austrian, and French armies as they were before 
the commencement of the first Silesian War — i. e., before 
the great genius of Frederick had been brought to hear 
4 on the subject; and for the details of the condition or tactics 

of the three arms separately, I must refer to the former 
article. In the followng lines I follow the German Gen- 
'! eral Staff account of how the three arms were employed 

in battle, and the general ideas of how war was conducted 
in those days. 
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“Whea a battle was imminent, as a rule the general of 
the attacking side rode oiit with the advance guard, in order 
persouallj to see with Ms own eyes where and how his 
enemy was drawn up, and thereby to regulate the approach 
and formation of Ms own forces. As in those days he could 
approach to a distance at which all details w^ere clearly 
visible, it will be evident what a wide difference there is 
between his position then and now, when, owing to the in- 
creased range of all arras, and still more to the enormous 
increase in the numbers engaged, he is compelled to base his 
plans on the reports conveyed to him by others, frequently 
emanating from private soldiers who in the first engage- 
ments, at any rate of the next W'ar, can only know what the 
maneuvers have taught them, and hence the extreme import- 
ance of making these as like the real thing as possible is 
apparent. Thus at Blenheim, Eugene and Marlborough pre- 
ceded their army with 40 squadrons taken from both wings. 
The consultation as to the manner of attack and the issue 
of the necessary orders occupied about an hour, during 
which the army approached and halted at a distance from 
the enemy of about a mile.” 

“The formation of the lines then followed. The heads 
of the columns wheeled to either flank, marched forward 
their own length, and then wheeled into line. Owing to the 
low degree of skill in maneuvering that these generally pos- 
sessed, this operation took considerable time, and when 
completed, the advance guard fell back into its place as 
assigned to it in the normal order of battle, unless meanwhile 
some special mission was entrusted to it.” 
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^'The artillery was now brought up to the front and 
endeavored to silence the enemy’s guns, whilst the line re- 
mained halted out of their range. After this fire had lasted 
an hour or so, the army moved slowdy forward to the attack, 
halting now and again to correct their order and direction. 
The cavalry kept its place throughout this movement on the 
flanks till within 500 or 600 yards of the enemy, when they 
rode forward and engaged the enemy. This slow advance 
and the constant halts within effective range of the enemy’s 
artillery wms an exceedingly trying ordeal for the cavalry, 
and demanded a very high order of discipline, and as a con- 
sequence its leaders were alwmys inclined to curtail the 
period as much as possible and attack at the earliest oppor- 
tunity; and whether such attacks — of which there are many 
examples — were actually due to impatience of loss, or to a 
truer conception of the duties of cavalry, in either case the 
book tacticians of those days seriously blamed them.” 

^Tf their charge were successful, then theoretically only 
a few squadrons were to pursue the beaten horsemen, hut the 
bulk were to wheel in and fall on the flanks and rear of the 
infantry. Practically it generally happened that after an 
obstinate hand-to-hand fight, the victors stuck to the de- 
feated cavalry and together drifted away from the battle- 
field, not returning to it for the rest of the day.” 

‘^During this cavalry fight, the advancing line of in- 
fantry had entered the zone of musketry fire, and now came 
the real tussle.” Even in those days however much as 
leaders desired it practically, it was uot possible to close 
with the bayonet without firing, the attacking line halted 
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and a flre-figM ensued — if the first line alone eould not es- 
tablish a fair superiority, it was the duty of the second to 
come up and carry it on. But it will he obvious what an 
advantage a highly trained infantry such as the Prussian, 
whose rate of volley firing was three times that of its oppo- 
nents, must have had in such a struggle/^and the superiority 
once obtained, the advance with the bayonet followed as a 
matter of course.^’ There was, therefore, no essential dif- 
ference of principle between the infantry fight of those days 
and the present, only the struggle for fire superiority takes 
place within 700 yards now instead of within 200 then, and 
the magazine fire at 300 has practically taken the place of 
cold steel. The difference in the detail of execution other 
than that due to distance is, that since nowadays the rate 
of fire is everywhere equal, as far as the infantry alone are 
concerned, the superiority can only be obtained by higher 
discipline ensuring more accurate fire and its concentration 
on portions of the enemy’s line only. It will be obvious, too, 
how great the retrogression was when the column was re- 
introduced for attack purposes, whereby the defender was 
able to concentrate his fire on fractions of the assailant’s 
force only, and not vice versa,: but where both defenders and 
attackers start equal as regards discipline, it will be evident 
that only the previous employment of the artillery by the 
latter can give them the requisite guarantee of success, 
though the power the initiative gives to the assailant of con- 
centrating masses against a line equally strong and equally 
weak everywhere still leaves a balance in favor of the 
attacking side. 
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the enemy^s first line was overthrownj then the 
order of the attacking line was re-established and opera- 
tions commenced against hissecond one^and this processwas 
repeated till at last the enemy took to flight in disorder, when 
any fresh troops at hand were sent in pursuit ; but, as a rule, 
pursuits were not instituted, the victors re-formed on the 
conquered ground and advanced a short distance. The 
rallying took so much time, and the advance in these ponder- 
ous lines was so slow, that generally all touch of the beaten 
army w^as lost, and it was left free to continue its retreat 
unmolested. Cavalry was rarely used in pursuits, and in 
fact they (i. e.,, pursuits) were generally looked on with 
disfavor.^^ 

The conduct of the defenders generally depended on the 
result of the above mentioned introductory cavalry fight. 
If the assailants were overthrown, then it frequently hap- 
pened that their infantry renounced the oftensive, and this 
very partial result was in those days accounted as a victory. 
If, on the other hand, the defenders’ cavalry were beaten, 
the battle was yet not lost to them, more particularly if 
the flanks rested on a substantial obstacle. The first line 
received the enemy with its fire, and the second protected 
the I’ear of the former against the returning cavalry, ^nd if 
the first line was penetrated, the battalions nearest at hand 
in the second advanced against the assailants who had got 
through, with the bayonet. If their efforts failed, then the 
battle was lost, for adequate reserves were rarely provided, 
and it was impracticable to move one part of either line with- 
out compromising the whole. If they succeeded in repelling 



the attack by fire, then it was the custom to rest contented 
with the result obtained- — counter-attacks were rarely at- 
tempted, pursuits still more seldom — for one was afraid of 
relinquishing the substantial advantages of a selected posi- 
tion, or of risking the carefully arranged order of battle for 
doubtful results. 

Defense, therefore, was confined to the maintenance of 
a line once selected; the conception of a sectional defense, 
or of the offensive-defensive, had scarcely developed itsell 

In case retreat became nnavoidable, the first line re- 
tired through the intervals of the second, which had to 
resist until the first had again selected and occupied a posi- 
tion in order to take up and cover the second, when it in turn 
fell back, the same course being also followed by the 
cavalry. If the retreat took place in disorder, then all 
alike made the best time they could back to the next 
defensible section of the ground, and in view of the cau- 
tious timidity of the assailant, its occupation generally put 
a stop to the pursuit. 

Taken all in all, the battles of this epoch were mostly 
of the ^^paraller^ order, in 'which both sides mutually wear 
one another out, in purely frontal attacks, and the side 
whic]j could boast of the greatest endurance and courage, 
together with the best discipline, ultimately conquered. 
Occasionally the timely cooperation of a turning column 
turned the scale, but more frequently the idea was to f^sur- 
prise’^ victory, by attacking an enemy whilst passing a de- 
rather than by directing the strength of an army against 
its adversary’s weakness to ^^compel” victory. 
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Great leaders, such as Prince Eugene and Marlborougli, 
fully understood both courses, but in long successions of bat- 
tles in Louis XIV.’s time they stood alone in their art and 
tactical genius. The others adhered more and more, as time 
went on, to the hard-and-fast rules of the game— a proceed- 
ing which, in case of disaster, relieved them of personal 
responsibility. 

^^Tlius the tactical science of the epoch had on the whole 
evolved the form best suited to the characteristics of armies 
of the period and their weapons— namely, the closed line as 
principal supporter of the fire-flght, but the.form had tended 
towards solidification, and showed itself rigid and incapable 
of adaptation to circumstances. A false conception of the 
condition on which success depended had led the minds of 
tacticians of the day astray in a search after the unattain- 
able— namely, a normal form of action equally adaptable to 
all conditions. What in the hands of the masters was ‘art’ 
in the highest form,, in the hands of their disciples became 
pure ‘rule of thumb’— a characteristic tendency of the time 
which wilibe found to repeat itself also in the strategy of the 
same period.” And if one were writing a history of the 
tactical decadence in the England of the present day, the 
position could not be summed up in truer or terser ^terms. 

“The strategy or method of conducting war’ apart 
from the influence of the personality of the leaders and the 
mental evolution of the troops, the method of conducting 
war in all periods— “is conditioned by the politics, the 
system of supply, the roads or other lines of communication, 
and the recruiting and tactics of the armies employed. 
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political circumstances of tlie Louis XIV. period 
led to the formation of numerous coialitions, held together hj 
their momentary common interests, and as these varied, the 
elements of the coalition also varied; nations fighting one 
campaign on one side the next on the other, according as 
they thought to perceive that their interest lay. Further, 
besides the interests of the State, a number of other per- 
sonal considerations had to be taken into account. Dynastic 
interests, unworthy passions of rulers and their favorites, 
intrigues in the court parties on either side, sometimes 
played a decisive part Thus alliances were lightly entered 
into, and as lightly broken. Further, diplomacy exercised 
its influence not only in the stages of operations preceding 
actual contact, but even made itself felt in the field itself. 
The result was to weaken the energy with which military 
operations were conducted. The constant consideration for 
the wishes of the allies, the striving to induce the enemy’s al- 
lies to change sides, the fear lest neutral parties should join 
in — all led to the result that the combatants rarely put out 
their full fighting strength. To destroy the enemy and com- 
pel him to accept peace at any price, ceased to be the leading 
idea: on the contrary, the highest art lay in entangling him 
diplomatically; and at last it came to this, that war was only 
carried on nominally; and a further consequence was, that 
almost every treaty of peace contained in itself the seed of 
fresh discussions. 

*^By the side of politics, the method of supply also had 
its influence. In the Thirty Years’ War armies had lived ex- 
clusively on requisitions, and in doing so had proceeded 
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to such excesses that war meant utter desolation to the 
tract wherein it was waged. In the following period, as a 
reaction, an altogether exaggerated idea of the rights of 
private property prevailed; at the same time, the custom of 
always marching and camping the armies concentrated as a 
whole brought more men together on the same ground than 
the resources of the farms and villages in the vicinity could 
suffice to supply. One was, therefore, compelled to provide 
for the troops out of one’s own means, and therefore, in 
advancing, to drag supplies after one; only forage for 
the horses was obtained on the spot, or brought in by 
foraging parties, for, with the very considerable numbers 
of cavalry, sufficient wagon-trains were not available. 
Hence magazines and bakeries had to be provided, and these 
magazines had to be moved up step by step with the prog- 
ress of the armies. If the magazine system^ broke down, 
nothing was left but supply by requisitions, which, for rea- 
sons above given, rarely sufficed; and since in those days 
irregularity in the feeding of troops led to desertion en masse, 
supply played an altogether disproportionate part in the 
regulation of the marches to what it does nowadays in 
European warfare.’^ 

‘'^The condition and nature of the roads by which the 
supplies were brought up and the troops moved^must also be 
borne in recollection.” These appear to have been very 
similar to those in Scotland which gave rise to the well- 
known lines: 

“Had you seen these roads before they were made, 

You would lift up your hands and bless General Wade.” 
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post-roads were generally some 11 yards in width, 
and mostly of the same nature as the surrounding country, 
from which they were frequently not even marked off hy 
ditches or rows of trees. To keep themjn order was the 
duty of the land-owners through whose estates they passed, 
and they usually confined themselves to pitching down an 
occasional cai’t-load of stones, or throwing in a few faggots 
of brushwood when the state of things got too bad, but no 
supervision existed to see that even this was done; only, if 
things were very bad, the traveler had a right to diverge 
into the fields and turn the obstacle as best he could. The 
construction of the great high-roads was only taken in hand 
during the second half of the eighteenth century, but was 
then rapidly proceeded with, so that Napoleon found ready 
to his hand a widespread net-work of well-constructed roads, 
which alone rendered much of his strategy i>ossible. Things 
were, of course, much more favorable when great rivers were 
available as lines of communication, and hence the import- 
ance attached to -operating, where possible, along the val- 
leys of such rivers as the Danube, the Po, the Rhine, etc.,— 
an importance which, long after the conditions have changed 
against them, still leads to" misconception sometimes as to 
their value.^^ 

I have purposely extracted much on this head to mark 
specially theMmportance the Prussian Staff attach to these 
conditions as modifying the method of making war, and be- 
cause also existing conditions in India are so very similar yet 
in many parts of the country, and hence explain much which 
in the eyes of Staff College pundits appears to be antiquated 
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in our Indian metliods, and the following lines will bring out 
even more clearly the influence that the method of recruiting 
and raising our Indian Army must also necessarily exercise. 

regards the influence that recruiting and completion 
of the armies had on their employment, it must be borne in 
mind that the standing armies of this period were on the 
whole bodies of men entirely detached from the civilian popu- 
lation, always ready for the war purposes of their king. 
The Prussian Army had carried out this idea further to its 
logical conclusion than any other, and alone was independ- 
ent of militia drafts to complete it to a war footing. 

^^But the difficulty was to supply the losses caused by 
war, by trained men, and the immense expense of mainte- 
nance in peace/^ 

Each trained man in fact represented so much capital, 
and considerations of economy therefore modified the daring 
of the leaders, and also tended to an excess of caution in 
tactics, and led to an excessive value being attached to the 
defensive and the nse of entrenchments— a tendency equally 
apparent in the British Army of to-day. 

“All these influences exercised a retarding effect on the 
plans of campaign, which, as a rule, were not wmrked out by 
the commander-in-chief destined to execute them, but by 
the diplomatists, who sought to draft them in such a manner 
that the private interests of allies were equally well pro- 
tected, and this naturally led to a dispersion of force all over 
the frontiers, instead of its concentration on the decisive 
point.^’ 

It will be evident, therefore, how great the advantage 



was when the king in person drew up his own plans and car- 
ried them into execution, and still more so when, as in the 
case of Napoleon, the conditions of the country placed him 
at the head of a nation in arms and rendered him indifferent 
to the expenditure of human life. It is principally because 
these very essential facts in the evolutions of war have been 
overlooked by our English strategists, notably Hamley, that 
their teaching is so entirely barren and misleading. 

“These diplomatic negotiations frequently dragged on 
for months, so that the best opportunity for action was often 
allowed to slip. * * * When at last the contracting 

parties were agreed as to their several shares in the 
coming campaign, then each court drew up its own 
plan of operations, in which the general-in-chief might or 
might not be consulted, but on whom no real responsi- 
bility rested; and when this was finally entrusted into 
his hands for execution, it was practically never omitted 
to caution him specially to take the utmost care not to risk 
his expensive army, and in all cases of difficulty to call in 
his subordinates for council. It is obvious what difficulties 
such a method of procedure entailed and how inevitably the 
energy of thewarwas crippled; and only occasionally we find 
men of exceptional ability, such as Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene, with here and there momentarily a marshal of 
France, breaking the bonds that held them, and acquiring a 
certain degree of respect for their own individuality. 

“As a rule, the objective of the campaign was a province 
frontier fortress, never the enemy’s field army, a point 
lin on which almost the whole of Hamley’s ‘Strategy’ 
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turns;* and this being settled, the next thing was to accmnii- 
late the magazines on which to base the moyement. Then 
followed the march into the eneiny^s country, which, owing 
to bad roads and the enormous train, frequently was of ex- 
treme slowness. Ten English miles a day was considered 
exceptional, and often four to five was a fair average 
performance.” 

^'When the assailant had thus penetrated a few miles 
into the eneiny^s country, generally to some previously 
agreed on line of defense, a halt had to be made to bring up 
the bakeries and magazines, and these had then to be pro- 
tected by detachments; and since no organized ^etappenV 
(i. e., line of communication troops) existed, the advancing 
army rapidly became weaker, and when the enemy was at 
last reached, it was only considered advisable to attack if 
the latter was evidently surprised in his concentration; 
otherwise maneuvering Avas resorted to. 

Hamley’s failure to appreciate the paramount importance of iriakinjjr the 
enemy’3 main army the objective in military operations is so marked, that at 
the u” S. Infantry and Cavalry School, where Hamley's “Operations of War'* 
was, until recently, used as a text-book, it was deemed advisable to supple- 
ment the text with a series of question^ and answers, of which the follow- 
ing was the most important, and was given the greatest possible emphasis: 

What should always be the object of military operations? 

“TO DEFEAT THE MAIN ARMY OF THE ENEMY. As a preliminary, 
the occupation of territory, or the seizure of a strategic point, may be neces- 
sary operations, but iAese must be regarded as merely ineidenfal to the one great 
object of meeting and decisively beating the enemy'^s principal force. 

Hamley’s oversight in this respect does not seem so remarkable, how- 
ever, when we reflect that from the passing of Napoleon to the advent of 
Orant, no commander teems to have appreciated this great, though simple, 
military truth. From the beginning of the War of Secession until Grant 
assumed command of the Union armies, the Federal operations in Virginia 
seem to have had for tl 
Grant recognized the ] 
pling with his adversar 
that nothing could reli 
Moltke ever acted upon 
ation could modify the 
army.— .A. L. W. 


leir par mount object the capture of Richmond; but 
fact that his true objective was L€e\s army, and grap 
y at the Wilderness, he held fast to him with a grip 
a,x until the surrender at Appomattox. So, too. Von 
the principle that no geographical or other consider- 
; fact that his true objective was the enemy's main 
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'^Even when a battle had been risked and won, the de- 
struction of the enemy’s field army was far from being at- 
tained, for, owing to want of energy in the pursuit, the adver- 
sary had generally ample opportunity to recover himself, 
and then reappeared on the theater of war again, and not 
without good prospect of results, for the attacking party 
had meanwhile probably turned itself against the frontier 
fortifications- 

‘‘The system of defense was on a par with that of the 
attack. As a rule, all available troops (k c., available after 
a host of points of secondary importance had been attended 
to) were united in a central defensive position, where they 
awaited the attack, and if maneuvered out of it, then they 
fell back to another. 

these positions great importance was attached, 
and they were previously reconnoitered, and often fortified 
provisionally on a large scale in war; but it is fair to say 
that several of the best men were strongly against them 
and pointed out the the drawbacks inherent in them.” Not 
more successfully, on the whole, than others have been in a 
similar undertaking in England of late years, where the ex- 
aggerated idea of the fire-power of the defensive attributed 
to the new arms, and the general ignorance of all sound 
principles in war, still lead from time to time to equally 
unsound proposals, such as the defense of London by 
Provisional fortifications. 

^Trom all the aforesaid reasons, the chief characteristics 
of the 'vyars of those days were ^positions and maneuvers,’ 
avoiding as far as possible the decision of battle.” And, as 
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a rule, the attack usually did come to a stand before these 
defenses, for the fire-power was already sufficient to make 
the success of a direct assault pretty uncertain,, more espe- 
cially owing to the absence' of a sufficient artillery power 
to prepare the way. ‘‘The assailant then deployed opposite 
to the defender, and formally ‘offered him battle,^ an offer 
not often accepted; or, if the roads ivermitted, sought to 
frighten him out of his position by threatening a flank. If 
neither succeeded, then both sides entrenched themselves 
and endeavored to starve each other out, or to induce each 
other by diversions to disperse their force, and then attack 
before these could be called in again. 

“But generally the tendency was to avoid fighting; the 
destruction of the enemy^s field army was not the object of 
the war, only the occupation of a province or foitress, and 
maneuvers sufficed for the attainment of this without in- 
curring the risk of a battle.’^ 

“Many reasons gave an apparent justification of these 
views: first of these was the necessity of economizing the 
troops. Battles, owing to the tactics of the day, were very 
bloody, and the losses very difficult to replace; and further, 
the issue of a fight depended more on chance than in the 
present day, owing to the want of adaptability to circum- 
stances in the troops themselves, due to deficient military 
education, and still more often to the petty jealousies of the 
subordinate leaders. The results of a battle were also too 
small, owing to the tardiness of pursuit rendered necessary 
both by the tactics and conditions of supply; and finally, 
whilst all the glory of a successful maneuvei* belonged of 
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right to the leader, the credit of a victorious battle fell to the 
troops almost entirely, the leader being liable to blame for 
sacrificing his men.” 

The above does not pretend to be a verbal translation of 
the whole of the chapter referred to— space alone would 
utterly forbid the attempt; but I think it gives all the main 
points, and more especially the spirit of the original. The 
point I wish to notice is the influence which this old-fash- 
ioned school of thought has had on the evolution of exist- 
ing conceptions of strategy, more especially in our own ser- 
vice. It was from the writers of those days that Frederick’s 
generals, and the bulk of his officers who studied at all, de- 
rived their ideas — and though he himself broke with the 
system as far as his conditions allowed him, and was never 
afraid to trust all to the decision of the battle, yet his 
absorption of all duties in himself, and habit of keeping his 
instructions secret, accessible only to the few and not to the 
army at large, resulted on his death in the resurrection of the 
old ideas; and thus w'hen the Eevolution broke out, and the 
armed nation it produced gave hTapoleon a weapon such as 
no other general in Europe could boast of, the Prussians 
were in as unfavorable a position to encounter him as the 
rest of the powers, who had had no Frederick to boast of. 
What need for wonder, therefore, at his astounding suc- 
cesses? But the evil of these mistaken notions did not die 
here. Writers, not soldiers, then attempted to explain Na- 
poleon’s and Frederick’s victories in conformity with the old 
traditions, and this was more especially the case in France, 
from whom, again, we have always borrowed most largely. 
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There is an excuse for this retrogression, more especially in 
our case, for, except in Prussia, during the long peiaoe, the 
idea of the standing army was everywhere revived, and with 
it came the need of economy of lives in battle, which gives a 
specious appearance of correctness to the idea of maneuver 
ing, as against fighting, strategy, and which also* prepared 
the way for the ready acceptance of the doctrine that the 
chief object of the training of troops for war is to teach them 
how to avoid getting killed, and not how to kill, a doctrine 
which (to our shame be it said) appears at the present mo- 
ment to be more widely held in England than in any other 
country in Europe, though it is so diametrically opposed to 
our national tendencies. 

The main difference between the conditions then and 
now which wants to be brought home to the public, more 
particularly as regards England and possible European war, 
is, that wdieims in those days three things- were necessary 
for success, /‘^moneyV’ ^^money,^^ and ^‘more money,’’ for 
money could buy men, as we know from experience : now it is 
^hnoney,” and '^^more men,” for though money is nec- 
essary for armaineut and supply, it can no longer buy men. 

But the whole conception of modern war is based on a 
ruthless expenditure of life to gain certain ends, quite as 
much on the line of march, and indeed more so, than in the 
field, for there skillful massing at the right place and time, 
the mutual support of the three arms, and a training in dis- 
cipline in peace so tiiorough that troops can be counted on to 
face even the heaviest losses when ordered to, still enable 
great results to be obtained with a small total expenditure 
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of men, though locally the losses may amount to annihila' 
tion; but to' ensure the arrival of the men at the right time 
and places may entail losses on the line of inarch far exceed- 
ing in the aggregate those incurred in the field. This utter 
ruthlessness with regard to the suffering of the individual 
was the true mainspring of Napoleonic strategy, and alone 
rendered his battle policy possible. Frederick and W elling- 
ton were both too much hampered by the money value of 
their soldiers to dare to emulate his feats in this respect. It 
may be as well to give some figures in support of this, for it 
is a point not touched on by our text-book writers, my 
authority being Clausewitz, Book V., Chapter 12. ^‘Napo- 
leon crossed the Niemen in 1812 with 301,00 men on the 24th 
of June. Before he reached Smolensk, the 15th of August, 
he had lost 95,500 on the march alone. Three weeks later, 
before Borodino, he had lost in all 144,000 men (including 
killed in action), and eight days later 198,000 men. For the 
first period the daily loss was l-150th of the whole; in the 
second, l-120th; and in third, l-19th.'^ Allowing 60,000 for 
losses due to the enemy's fire, tliose on the march are still 
more than 2 to 1. 

All this, it may be objected, is, after all, ancient history: 
but at the present moment, when it seems as if a last des- 
perate attempt to reintroduce long service were about to be 
made, it is well to bring the matter to the front, for lofig 
service would mean the resuscitation of these old and effete 
theories, and as a consequence we could have no hope of 
success in any conflict with a European army. One last 
point remains to be noticed in this connection. A long- 
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service war-trained army, trained in tlxe school of Victory, 
as was the old Peninsular Army, is undeniably the most per- 
fect fighting* machine conceivable; but a long-service peace- 
time army tends inevitably to over-centralization, the stereo- 
typing of forms, and the utter decay of military knowledge. 
Idleness ennui in its officers and their divorce from their 
men is its certain consequence, and it is to such conditions 
prevailing in the Home Army during the peace after Water- 
loo that we owe the low level of military intelligence, and the 
total want of sound principle in our staff and our educa- 
tional institutions. Work, constant, ceaseless work, is the 
sole guarantee for the maintenance of fighting efficiency; 
but men are only human, and when no obvious reason for 
such work exists, as was the case in a good old long-service 
battalion, requiring perhaps only 20 recruits a year, it is 
utterly hopeless to expect such exertion. 
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I SEYDLITZ AND THE PKUSBIAN CAVALRY/ 

There has been much discussion of late as to the true 

i position and employment of cavalry in lai*ge bodies on the 

battie-field. In England the current of opinion has set very 
strongly against the cavalry, the usual line of argument 
being that if at Waterloo the Napoleonic cavalry failed to 
J effect anything against our squares, armed only with the 

I muzzle-loader, what prospect of success can any horsemen 

1 1 of to-day have against troops armed with the more perfect 

! weapons of the present day; and the failure of the French, 

Austrian, and Prussian cavalry against the breech-loaders 
is quoted in confirmation of these views, whilst the true 
; significance of the successes of the latter against the old im- 

N perial army of France is minimized or ignored altogether, 

j The true answer to these views is, that the Napoleonic 

cavalry was most inferior; how inferior I have endeavored 
to show in a previous article. And as a consequence of the 
tendency after the close of the Napoleonic period to exalt 
the excellence of everything French which existed at the 
time, botliin England and the Oontinent, French conclusions 
were accepted wholesale, and everywhere the cavalry were 
trained to distrust themselves; and hence it was no wonder 
if, as weapons improved and the teaching of experience be- 
came more and more remote, there were wanting men with 

* Reprinted by permission from the Journal of the United Mates Cavalry 
Association. 
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confidence enough in their arm to lead it in such a manner 
as to afford it a prospect of success. The real cause of sur- 
prise is, that under the circumstances the cavalry succeeded 
in going so near to success as it actually did — ^liow near, I 
have endeavored to show in an article on ‘‘Cavalry on the 
Battle-Field/^ in the first series of letters published under 
the same title as these. That article was written about 
1883-4, and since then I have found an immense amount of 
evidence to confirm my views in the images of Prince Hohen- 
lohe’s “Gesprache fiber Kavallerie,’’ and in Hoenig’s “Die 
Kavallerie Division als Bchlachten Korper’^ (translated by 
Captain Leverson, K.E., in the Journal of the R. U. S. I.) and 
his subsequent works, one of which, “Tactical Guides for 
the Formation and Leading of a Cavalry Division/Ms now 
also appearing in the United Service Magcmne, thanks to the 
zeal of the same author. The chief obstacles I have found to 
the acceptance of these views are the extraordinary igno- 
rance that prevails as to the history of tactics before Napo- 
leon’s time, and the growing tendency to assume that the 
nature of war has so completely changed since the intro- 
duction of the breech-loader that it is mere waste of time to 
study anything that went before. Of the two, I consider the 
latter the most dangerous error, for the conditions of arma- 
ment and composition of the troops were too dissimilar and 
the duration of the campaign too short to admit of the de- 
duction of true guiding principles for any arm. 

The origin of modern tactics dates from the time when 
it was first distinctly recognized that “fire alone decides’^ 
as regards infantry versus infantry, and that “cavalry must 
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rejy on their swords alone and the speed of their horses 
when thoroughly extended.’^ Both these principles were 
thoroughly admitted at the commencement of the Seyen 
Years^ Wai\ The next step in the eyolution of the three 
arms was the deyelopment of the power of artillery, when 
acting in conjunction with troops otherwise not particu- 
larly reliable, and this was the chief teaching of Napoleon\s 
battle-fields. Since then the balance between the three 
arms has been so often upset by the progress of invention 
that the key to the teaching of the many wars which have 
occurred since 1815 can only be found by those who have 
followed the development of each arm through its successive 
, stages. 

I believe that the discredit into which cavalry on the 
battle-field have fallen, more particularly during the last 
twenty-five years, is due almost entirely to the acceptance 
of the French dogma that cavalry cannot charge unshaken 
infantry. Certainly the failure of the French cavalry 
against our own squares at Waterloo may seem to confirm 
this view, and it would do so if the word ^^cavalry” always 
represented a fixed standard of excellence, but that is not 
the case. On the contrary, probably no word has ever been 
used to describe things so widely differing in merit as the 
men on horses of Napoleon’s day and the cavalry of Fred- 
erick. I referred above to our own squares at Waterloo, 
but it would be better for my line of argument to fix one’s 
attention on the Prussian infantry only, for by so doing we 
eliminate the variable conditions of nationality and arma- 
ment, for the Prussian infantry from 1813-15 were armed 
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with the very same muskets that their fathers had carried 
before them under Frederick, and time had presumably not 
improved them, and the men who carried them could not in 
discipline and training have been anywhere nearly on a par 
with the troops who fought out the Seven Years’ W ar, who 
again were very fairly matched by their enemies, the Aus- 
trians and Eussians. If, therefore, these latter were in al- 
most every instance ridden over by the Prussian cavalry, it 
follows that the French cavalry, who subsequently failed to 
break Prussian, Austrian, and Russian squares, must have 
been very inferior indeed. 

In an article I wrote last summer, entitled ‘'^The Na- 
poleonic Cavalry,” I described what these latter were at 
considerable length, and therefore need not go over the 
ground a second time. I propose now to show in detail 
what the Prussians actually were capable of only sixty years 
before, and leave it to my readers to decide which of the two 
it would be best for us to take as a model. My authority is 
Graf von Bismarck, who, if not, strictly speaking, a con- 
temporary of the events, lived near enough to the times to 
obtain his information at first hand from the actors in the 
scenes he describes. The particular work from which I 
quote is ^^Seydlitz, and the Prussian Cavalry under Freder- 
ick the Great,” and those sufficiently interested in the mat- 
ter will find a great deal of valuable detail about his life in 
Varnhagen von Ense’s biography, which is, however, too 
detailed for my present purpose. 

About Seydlitz’s early life, it is sufficient to mention 
that he was a consummate rider and swordsman, and trained 
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liis own squadron on the principle of doing everything he 
asked of his subordinates as well as, and better than, they 
could— an ideal principle not often attained. Koszbach, 6th 
November, 1757, was the first occasion on which he held an 
iiniependent cavalry command, and he used the opportunity 
to such good effect that it will forever remain as an example 
of what cavalry could do under the old conditions. And 
apart from those due to the infantry armament, he was much 
hampered by existing regulations for the cavalry itself. 
The individual training of men and horses had reached ah 
ready a very high degree of perfection, and the squadrons 
in themselves appear to have been well in the hands of their 
leaders, but their collective movements were still slow, as 
all movements had to be made ^ffo the halt.'^ The precise 
date when forming on the move was introduced I have been 
unable to ascertain, though it apx>ears to me to have been 
somewhere within the following three years. 

The odds against the Prussians were overwhelming— 
namely, 16,000 infantry and 5,400 cavalry in forty-five 
squadrons against a total of ninety battalions and eighty- 
four squadrons, making 64,000 men in all, who on the 4th of 
November lay in such a strong position that Frederick did 
not think it wise to attack it, and retired to a position some 
five miles away, where he pitched his camp on the top of a 
ridge in sight of the enemy. The morning of the 5th 
was passed in skirmishing between the hussars and the light 
troops of both sides. Shortly after 9 a. m. the French set the 
bulk of their forces in march in two columns, directed well 
clear of the Prussian left flank, apparently with the object of 
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cnttiug tlieir line of retreat This was cleariy seen and re- 
ported to the King, who, however, refused or pretended not 
to believe that the movement signified anything important. 
He ordered the men to have their dinners, and sat down to 
his own, to which most of his generals had been invited, 
and, having finished it, ascended a tower in the village of 
Roszbach to see with his own eyes what was going on. The 
enemy had by this time reached the prolongation of the 
Prussian line with their infantry, and their cavalry and 
artillery were some distance further to the front, heading for 
a little knoll, the Janus Hiiy' which lay some 4,000 yards 
behind the Prussian left rear, and was connected with it by 
a gentle undulation. Seeing that the French really meant 
business, he gave the order at 1:30 p. m. to strike the camp, 
and sent for his generals, giving them their instructions verb- 
ally : to Seydlitz he gave the whole of the cavalry and a free 
hand, and as soon as the troops were ready to march, they 
moved off in open column of companies in two lines, left in 
front, and retired under cover of the above mentioned undu- 
lation of the ground. The enemy, seeing this movement, 
took it to mean a retreat on Merseburg, and continued their 
inarch, hoping to reach that place first. Beydlitz, whilst the 
infantry were preparing to move, rode down and assumed 
the command of the troops just him, who were drawn 
up in two lines behind the infantry, assembled his officers and 
told them w’'hat he intended to do (this wms a necessity, as 
there were no regulations or words of command applicable 
to larger units than regiments). His intention was to leave 
some squadrons of hussars to walch the enemy, and with the 
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remainder to move round under cover of the ridge connect- 
ing the position on which the camp had been formed with 
the “Janus Hill,” and making this hill a pivot, wheel round 

and strike the head of the enemy’s column. 

Having told this to his officers, they rejoined their com- 
mands, and he gave the orders: “The left squadron, second 
line; threes about; remainder left wheel; halt, dress!” and 
then “March!” The left squadron of the first line swung 
round on a moving pivot till abreast of the directing squad- 
ron of the second line, and the remainder changed direction 
in succession as they came to the wheeling point, and fol- 
lowing on, another change of direction to the right when they 
reached the above mentioned hill, which had meanwhile 
been crowned by a battery of eighteen guns (four 24-pound- 
ers, twelve 12-pounders, and two howitzers), brought them 
right across the heads of the three columns in which the 
French cavalry were advancing. It was just 3:30 p. m. as 

the last squadron cleared the hill. 

Seydlitz, who had been superintending the movement 
from the hill, seeing he was now almost on the right rear of 
the enemy, who meanwhile had begun to wheel towards the 
batteries on the hill, gave the order : “Halt; right wheel into 
line!” He had fifteen squadrons in first line, and eighteen 
in second. The hussars, who had been covering his march 
on the right, cleared the front, and formed up as a support 
on the left of the line. Then he sounded the trot, and the 
whole line came over the brow of the hill, to the complete 
surpirse of the French They tried in vain to wheel up to 
meet the coming storm, but it was too late, for the next 
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moment the cliarge was sounded along the whale line, and 
the Prussians dashed at them at the fullest speed of their 
horses, swinging round and overlapping the French in rear. 
The leading regiments bolted and ran, but two Austrian 
cuirassier regiments and two French ones, Reine^’ and 
'^Fitz- James, managed to get themselves clear of the 
broken head of the column, and to attempt a charge, but 
this was met by the following second line of the Prussians, 
and completely ridden over. Then followed a sharp pur- 
suit and melley, in which Seydlitz,, having expended all his 
troops at hand, took part with his sword as an individual. 
Meanwhile the infantry had appeared on the scene. By a 
similar flank march under cover, and a wheel into line, they, 
too, had been thrown across the line of march of the French 
columns, and their fire and that of the battery, which had 
advanced from its previous position, prevented all attempts 
of the French to form line to the front. It was Just 4 o’clock 
as the infantry fire began, and in fifteen minutes the French 
were shaking. Seydlitz, who had been wounded in the 
previous melley, and had fallen out to get himself bandaged, 
had foreseen wliat wms coming, and had already rallied and 
re-formed his cavalry, and was waiting for the opportunity, 
and seized it at once, charging the French on their right 
flank at full gallop with every available squadron, and by 
half-past 4 all organized resistance was at an end. 

Of the Prussian infantry, seven battalions only had fired 
a shot, and of these five had fired two rounds pOr man only, 
the remaining two from twelve to* fifteen rounds each. The 
Prussians lost 3 officers and 162 men killed, and 20 officers 
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and 356 men wounded, whereas they buried of the dead over 
• 1,000 bodies and picked up some 3,000 wounded, besides 
capturing 5 generals, 800 officers, 67 guns, 21 standards, any 
amount of baggage, and 5.000 prisoners, and only the short 
day put a stop to their pursuit. 

It is very difficult to arrive at a fair estimate of the 
quality of the French troops and their Austrian allies, but 
they were certainly no riffraff; but, on the contrary, long- 
service soldiers who had won under the same leaders a fair 
share of glory — to judge by French accounts, a very large 
share indeed— in the ATar of the Spanish Succession. It is 
not even clear that they were unduly careless, the Prussian 
Light Cavalry having prevented their seeing what actually 
was going on. Certainly they must have been considerably 
superior to the conscripts of the latter years of the Empire, 
who, nevertheless, as a rule, proved too tough a nut for the 
Prussian, Austrian, and Eussian cavalries to crack during 
the 1813-14 campaigns. Besides, though the direction of 
Seydlitz’s attack on the infantry was against the flank of the 
column, yet locally it must have been a frontal one, for the 
simple order, ^^Eight wheel into line,^’ would bring them into 
a line far exceeding the front of the Prussian cavalry, and 
they had ample time to execute this. They were thus even 
stronger in frontal fire than a line of squares with intervals, 
hut it availed them nothing. 

In all military history there is no parallel to this as- 
tonishing defeat; for, for all practical purposes, the infantry 
battalions were not brought into action, and some of the 
flanking squadrons may be neglected, and we have as a re- 
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suit Ihirty-eigM squadrons, eighteen guns, and seven bait- 
talions of, in round numbers, 550 muskets each, defeating in 
all 64,000 men in one hour from the time the first gun was 
fired, with an expenditure of infantry anmunition not ex- 
ceeding (roughly) 16,000 rounds. It is certainly not likely 
that under any conceivable circumstances such results can 
be attained by cavalry again; but it is undeniably an abso- 
lute and convincing proof of the fallacy of the dognm of the 
Napoleonic era that ^^cavalry cannot charge unshaken in- 
fantry,’’ for the conditions w^ere identically the same as those 
under which this dogma was held to be proved. I have given 
the words of command for the first charge of the cavalry 
-exactly as they occur in my authority, because the extreme 
simplicity of the preliminary movements is thereby rendered 
more apparent; but, simple as they were, Hoenig, in his 
•‘^Tactical Guides for the Gavahy Division,” written in 1884, 
says that it is well known that no cavalry has since succeeded 
in executing the same movement with equal precision, and 
no one has yet contradicted him; and he uses this as a proof 
of the superiority of the individual training of Frederick’s 
cavalry as against that of the present day. What this state- 
ment amounts to is that it was impossible in 1884 to find 
thirty-three squadrons which could he moved by one man 
about 4,000 jmrds with two cjianges of direction at right 
angles nearly, at a trot, and then wheel into line with suf- 
ficient precision. It is very difficult to catch this author 
(Hoenig) tripping, but I cannot help thinking that this time 
he has overlooked the fact that the wheel into line was made 
^^to the halt,” and, however the case may have stood in 1884, 
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I think the brigade of ten squadrons tliat I have seen in Ger- 
many during the last two years, galloping in column of 
troops (zugs) for 2,000 yards with a change of direction and 
subsequent wheel into line on the move could have easily 
accomi>lished the abpve movement even when forming part 
of a larger body. It would, however, be an interesting prob- 
lem for our own cavalry to try at our next maneuvers. 

But though the result of the charge was so billliant, 
yert Seydlitz^s next feat at Zorndorf shows even greater 
capacity in troops and leader; and it is also of moi’e value, 
since we can to a certain extent measure the capacity of the 
Bussian infantry for flighting by the fact that they proved 
themselves fully a match for the Prussian foot soldiers. The 
battle was fought on the 26th of August, 1758. The Prussians 
took into action 22,800 infantry in thirty-eight battalions, 

9,960 cavalry in eighty-three squadrons, and 117 guns. The 
Hussians numbered some 52,000 men, but were weak in reg- 
ular cavalry. In their first position they faced at first due 
east, but as the Prussians kept on continually outflanking 
them, they at last changed front, right back, till they were 
jammed in an angle betw^een two boggy streams and could 
)nove no further. Their front was further intersected by 
two other tributary streams, also in marshy bottoms, which 
divided their position into alright, center, and left wing of 
about equal strength.* It was the intention of the King to 
attack 'Ihe Kussian right, and for this purpose he had united 
sixty guns, twenty battalions, and thirty-six squadrons on his 
own left, and sent them in, very much as we should do now — 
namely, the whole of the artillery in two big batteries of 
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twenty and forty guns respectively, covered by an advance 
guard, and the remainder in two lines ready to attack when 
the gunners had prepared the way to a certain extent, the 
separation of the batteries being necessary in this case 
owing to the conformation of the ground. 

The left flank battery appears to have done particularly 
good work on the Eussian poition, owing to the density of 
their formation, four deep lines, one behind the other, and 
about 200 yards apart, and when the commander of the first 
Prussian line saw the enemy relieving and supporting his 
front line by troops out of the second, he ordered his infantry 
to advance and open fire; but the King’s instructions not 
having been obeyed, the troops in advancing uncovered their 
outer flank, and the Eussians, seizing the opportunity, made 
a counter-attack with the two front lines of infantry, fairly 
bore down the Prussians, the Eussian regular cavalry 
charged in on the retreating mob, and in a few minutes fif- 
teen battalions and twenty-six guns were either captured or 
in full flight. The Eussian cavalry did not, however, get 
out of hand, but halted and formed up, their infantry alone 
. continuing the pursuit. 

Meanwhile Seydlitz, with thirty-three squadrons, fifteen 
of which were cuirassiers, the remainder hussars, had been 
moving round the Eussian right on the further side of the 
boggy valley of the “Zaber,’’ on which their flank rested, and 
had caused adjutants and pioneers from each regiment to 
reconnoiter and improve passages across it broad enough 
for half troop front Seeing what was happening on the other 
side of the stream, he now ordered each regiment to advance 
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in column of half troops from its right and cross the stream 
by the above mentioned passages, two regiments (ten squad- 
rons) of cuirassiers to attack the pursuing infantry, and the 
remaining regiment, his own, to charge the enemy’s cavalry, 
the hussars to follow as a second line. These orders were 
obeyed. As each regiment crossed the bottom, it formed 
line to the front at the gallop, and went straight for its tar- 
get The shock of the first line was not everywhere suc- 
cessful, but the prompt support of the following hussars 
completed the work; and after a few minutes of hand-to- 
hand combat, the Russian cavalry was drawn from the field 
and their advanced infantry practically destroyed. They 
were pursued up to the line of their own position in rear, 
which in the meanwhile had been completed by great re- 
serves, and there the rally was sounded, and Seydlitz with- 
drew out of range of the musketry and re-formed his com- 
mand, which had meanwhile been reinforced by the remain- 
ing squadrons of the right wing, w^hich had stood originally 
behind the infantry, which had been defeated and had come 
back on them in complete rout; but, wheeling up their squad- 
rons to let the fugitives through, they had again wheeled into 
line and charged the pursuing foe in their front at the gallop f 

at the same moment that Seydlitz’s cuirassiers and hussars 
attacked them in the flank. The Russians, however, had de- 
fended themselves with unusual desperation; trained in the 
Turkish wars neither to ask nor expect quarter, they had 
balled themselves into clumps, and the cavalry had had to 
hew them to pieces. 

But Seydlitz, having rallied his squadrons, now deter- 
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minded to attack tlie remainder of the Russian right, which 
still stood in battle order before him. Though they had 
brought up fresh reserves, the retreat of their cavalry had 
left their outer flank exposed, and he decided to avail him- 
self of the opportunity. Taking -with him three cuirassier 
regiments, which stood in three lines at about 150 yards’ 
distance, he wheeled them into column of squadrons, left in 
front, and trotted right past the Russian right, and then 
wheeled them into line to the right and delivered his charge. 
The Russians were trying to close up the gaps between their 
lines by wheeling back the outer companies, but they were 
caught in the act, and the whole mass, all who stood on the 
plateau between the two streams, and who formed the right 
wing of the army, w^ere ridden down and exterminated. 

The Russian center lay thus uncovered, its right resting 
on a similar marshy hollow to that across which thg first at- 
tack had been made; but for the moment the risk of a third 
charge with his blown and disordered squadrons seemed to 
Beydlitz too great to be undertaken. He therefore with- 
drew them behind Zorndorf, at a walk, in open column of 
squadrons. Meanwhile, the King had set his center’s right 
in motion, the center refused, and the artillery was sent on 
in front to prepare the attack at case-shot range. In exe- 
cuting this movement the guns on the right advanced too 
far, and were immediaitely assailed by a swarm of Cossacks, 
who captured the pieces, rode down their immediate escort, 
and then boldly attacked the following battalions ; but 
these, notwithstanding the confusion caused by the bolting 
teams with the limbers, reserved their fire till the enemy 
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W6r6 witMii 50 paces, and tlien delivered a steady volley, 
and before they had recovered from its effect twenty -two 
squadrons of Prussian cavalry charged them, defeated them, 
and retook the guns. 

The Prussian infantry continued their advance, and had 
just opened fire when the Russian regular cavalry rode at 
them, and no less than thirteen battalions, seized hy panic, 
in terror broke and fled. For the moment it seemed that 
victory must remain with the Russians. It was again Seyd- 
litz who turned the scale; he had meanwhile collected and 
re-formed the sixty-one squadrons— over 7,000 sabers— and 
had formed them in three lines, eighteen squadrons of cuir- 
assiers in the first, fifteen of dragoons in the second, and 
twenty-eight of hussars in the third, at 250 paces’ distance, 
one behind the other. The horses were much done up, hav- 
ing been twelve hours under their riders, to say nothing of 
tlieir previous charges. 

He had been following the movement of the infantry in 
echelon on their left fiank, and on seeing their fiight he 
sounded the “gallop,” and then “shouldered” them round 
till they overlapped the Russian right. Knowing that the 
Russians were in the habit of throwing themselves down to 
let the cavalry pass over them and then rising to pour a fire 
into their backs, he had determined to charge with one line 
covering the other, and to lead the first line himself . Owing 
to the fatigue of the horses, the pace was at first little more 
than a canter. For a moment all firing ceased and nothing 
was heard but the ever-growing thunder of the horses’ hoofs. 
The Russians had quickly closed the gaps between their 
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lines and brougM up every available gun, 100 in all, to bear 
on tbe advancing mass, and almost simultaneously tlie wliole 
^ opened fire with case, tearing wide gaps in tlie opposing 
ranks. Fortunately for the Prussians, their outer flank, to 
avoid the marshy ground beyond them, had been crowding 
on the center, and this crowding, usually so dangerous, was 
here advantageous, as it caused the gaps to close quicker, 
and the charge was thus delivered almost in a wall and 
swept right over the infantry, notwithstanding their fire, 
delivered at the shortest range, from twelve successive 
ranks. There was no panic in the Eussian ranks; the 
men stood their ground to the last, and no quarter was 
given or asked, and the rest of the day was simply a 
combat of man against man, till sheer weariness put a stop 
to the fighting, and the intact troops of the Russian left man- 
aged to effect a retre'at because no fresh forces were at hand 
to receive them. 

Altogether the Russian loss on this day, killed, wounded, 
and missing, amounted to 21,550 officers and men, 103 guns, 
and 27 stand of colors, or 40 per cent, approximately, of their 
strength; the Prussians, 11,380 out of 30,000, the bulk of 
which fell on the infantry; and our own losses at Inkermann 
are the only ones I know to compare to the above — i, a, as 
borne by the victors, but our numbers on that occasion were 
too small to make the comparison fair, as a whole. 

But to appreciate Beydlitz’s exploit fairly, and to judge 
from his example what may reasonably be expected from 
first-rate cavalry, one or tw’O points deserve to be specially 
noticed. Infantry tends to improve under the conditions of 
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war as then waged by the Russians— namely, sufficient fight- 
ing and not too much marching — and these infantry had fur- 
ther been trained in war against the Turks to stand shoulder ^ 
to shoulder and fight to the last, as quarter was never given 
on either side. This method of war brought out the very best 
qualities of the Russian soldier — ^the power of stubborn re- 
sistance. The Prussian cavalry, on the other hand, was far 
from having reached its zenith, for they had suffered much 
from the previous campaigns, and, owing to these and the 
large augmentations the war entailed, its ranks were filled 
with a disproportionate number of recruits, whose training 
as horsemen had had to be conducted under the difficulties 
of dispersal in small bodies over large areas during winter 
quarters ; and this final and greatest charge was made under 
conditions which subsequently the French laid down as im- 
possible— namely, after being rallied from two previous, 
charges. It will be remembered that it was an axiom in the 
French school, and one largely adopted subsequently in our 
own, that cavalry once sent in to the attack could not be 
again relied on for action a second time during the day; yet 
this w^as their third charge. That such a feat was possible 
can only be explained by the excellent system of individual 
training 'in the control of the horse, which had become 
traditional in the army from previous campaigns and which 
was rapidly taught to the recruits by the example and pre- 
cept of the older veterans with whom tlie^^ served. 

The true culminating point of cavalry efficiency was 
only reached some years after the conclusion of the Seven 
Years’ War, when the country had had time to recover from 
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its terrible losses and the ranks were again filled with horses 
in the prime of their strength and men who had been ade- 
quately trained to idde them. By that time, too, some ten 
years after the Hubertsburg peace, Seydlitz had not only 
perfected his system, but had trained an adequate number of 
subordinates to understand it, and all ranks had been quick- 
ened by actual experience, and taught only that which was 
useful in the field. Unfortunately, the details of the sys- 
tem as practiced have to a great extent been forgotten. The 
best general account of them will be found in Prince Hohen- 
lohe’s ^^Gesprache tiber Kavallerie,” above alluded to, a book 
which would, if translated, prove even of greater value to 
the British cavalry than the well-known instructions of Gen- 
eral von Schmidt; but incomplete as the evidence admit- 
tedly is, it has been sufficient to completely transform the 
German cavalry, which in capacity for maneuvers, endur- 
ance of its horses, and in a general confidence in its own 
power pervading all ranks, is now, perhaps, four times as 
efficient as in 1870. 

Of course, the relation betw^een cavalry and infantry 
can never be absolute, but will vary on every battle-field, 
and, indeed, with every hour; but because at the conclusion 
of a long campaign, when the material on which much of its 
success depends— its horses— have sunk to: the lowest ebb, 
it fails,as at Waterloo, to ride down first-rate infantry. Train- 
ing it in peace-time to distrust its own power is the greatest 
error that possibly can be made; and if in 1866 and 1870 cav- 
alry failed to effect that might justly have been expected 
of them, the armies which chose'to adopt such views cannot 
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blame the cavalry. Had the Germans at Vionville pos- 
sessed the spirit and leaders they now can claim, the Sixth 
Cavalry Division would not have arrived too late. Bredow’s 
charge, if necessary at ail, would have been made with at 
least thirty squadrons instead of six, and the final charge of 
the day on the plateau north of Mars-la-Tour by some sev- 
enty-two squadrons, wdth results proportionately greater 
than they actually were. 

The Germans ai’e still behind the ideal of Seydlitz’s 
day. Whether they can ever attain to it with three years^ 
service in the ranks is open to doubt Of all nations in the 
world, it seems to me that we are the only one that has both 
time and material for the task. Undoubtedly we have seri- 
ous difficulties to contend with, chief among 'which is the dis- 
persion of our squadrons in small garrisons— this, however, 
is no worse than the winter quarters in which Seydlitz’s 
recruits were trained; and next to this comes the necessity 
of putting young horses half trained in the ranks. Both of 
these are primarily a matter of money, and the second would 
in a very short time prove a source of economy, for, for each 
month’s additional training under six years of age w^e should 
get two of useful work at the other end of their service. 
But the principal change, on which the ultimate efficiency of 
the whole depends and without which no conceivable reform 
can succeed, would not cost the country a farthing, and 
could be initiated by an order from the commander-in-chief 
to-morrow. It is simply the adoption of the squadron sys- 
tem — L e., every squadron leader to be responsible for the 
drill efficiency of his squadron, and for the colonel to com- 
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mand four squadrons, and not, as at present, 500 men and ! 

horses, more or less. For, unless each captain can be relied j 

on to have his squadron exactly in the position required, 
all movements of larger bodies become impossible; but to | 

do this he must not only have experience in leading it as a j 

whole, but must also have the incentive which only personal | 

responsibility can give to take the trouble to learn. | 

This was the weak point in our organization, which last : 

.year’s Berkshire cavalx^y maneuvers disclosed, but to which ! 

as yet no one has called attention. Yet this alone can 
remedy the defects therein di'Sclosed. Not even a Seydlitz 
could have done anything with the squadrons there as- | 

sembled, for, to begin with, 30 per cent would have been down ? 

with sore backs before they met the enemy. Now, “soi^e i 

backs” are a consequence of defective stable management, | 

and defective stable management again results from over- | 

centralization of control. i 

■■ "■> 

With few exceptions, our present regimental system I 

amounts to this: All executive power is centered in the I 

orderly-room, and the squadron officers are robbed of all in- J 

centive to exertion. The consequence is that they meet the I 

spirit of things half way, and take as much leave as they can 
get. This is very much x^leasanter than hanging about bar- 'j 

racks with little or nothing to do. Meanwhile the adjutant 
drills the regiment, and now and again the colonel takes it, | 

and then, and only then, the squadron officers take their 
places in front of their commands. Then the trouble begins, 
for however well the adjutant may have prepared the regi- 
ment, his own personal power of command cannot be 
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handed over to another man, nor can the squadrons follow 
their officers as they may have learnt to follow their substi- 
tutes on adjutant’s parades. Thus the colonel is deprived of 
the aid of the very men who alone render his task possible. 
This is meant for an extreme case, and one that is daily be- 
coming less common, but the difference is one of degree, not 
of principle. The system of squadron training is an immense 
advance, but it is to be feared that its true scope is as yet 
hardly grasped. Its object should be to give squadron com- 
manders a chance of learning how to lead their squadrons, 
and to acquire over them that personal influence which is as 
necessary to efficiency in a squadron as it is to a bandmaster 
over his band. It is an undefinable personal relation be- 
tween leader and led, and cannot be arbitrarily transferred 
from one to another. And, actually, it is the only thing 
which really signifies, for reconnaissance duties, outposts, 
and all the other details usually taught in the training, could 
be equally well, and even better, taught by a single expert 
for the wffiole regiment. 

It is usually urged as an objecton to the German system 
that our officers would not consent to work as hard as our 
comrades on the other side of the channel. Personally, 1 
doubt this. Given the same incentive, an Englishman’s 
spirit of emulation is as keen as that of any other national- 
ity. But if the work were organized on proper lines, it need 
not be harder, if as hard, as it is at present. Let the recruits 
and remounts still be trained by the adjutant and riding 
master. They are specially picked men, and will probably 
do it better than any others. Let the adjutant, with one or 
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two other selected officers, further take over the instruction 
in all subjects which do not call for the precise movements 
of closed squadrons, and then let the squadron commanders 
devote themselves exclusively for the time of training to 
! acquiring a real personal control and power of handling their 

I men. When they are perfect in that, the colonel can take 

I over the. regiment and lead his four squadrons without any 

I * anxiety, for every one will be in his right place and know his 

I work. 

Few of our critics appear to recognize the really admir- 
I able keenness and soldierly spirit which exists in many of 

j our cavalry regiments. The officers are as keen as those 

^ that exist in any service. One fault is that we allow that 

keenness to be directed into side channels instead of concen- 
trating it on the one main issue. If men were once encour- 
aged and given the opportunity to learn what leadership 
really means, their anxiety to retain and increase it would 
soon lead them to perfect themselves in the minor details of 
their work. Equitation, as well as cross-country riding, 
would be studied, and we would soon have a cavalry even 
more pei*fect in the control of their horses than our present 
model, the German. For, after all, we do possess the best 
material and double the time to work it into shape. 
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The three substantial volumes which contain the life 
and experiences of General Baron Marbot, one of the soldiers 
of the French Revolution and Empire, may perhaps frighten 
I would-be readers by their bulk, as they did me for a time; 

but those who will venture to tackle them will, I think, find 
themselves richly rewarded. 

Indeed, in the 1200 odd pages there is hardly one that 
:!; will bear skipi3ing; the book is simx)ly absorbingly inter- 

i esting from cover to cover, yet it is a work in which one has 

I constantly to apply corrections for personal error. Marbot 

1 was evidently personally exceedingly plucky, and by temper- 

ament always looked on the bright side of things. This lat- 
ter was by no means the tendency of many other French 
writers who have contributed to the history of the last cam- 
paigns, notably the Russian retreat of 1812; and, generally 
si^eaking, the worst pessimists have obtained the most 
readers, simply because the average individual likes his dish 
of horrors hot and strong. 

S6gur, whose aeount of the retreat is about the best 
known, next to that of Thiers, and who had the advantage 
of an almost inimitable gift of style, has done very much to 
perpetuate the legend of the exceptional horrors of that 
event, and yet there is a vast amount of evidence on the other 
side, which is and has been available for years, which should 
have made military history students shy of him ages ago. 
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Since it is utterly impossible to refer to one-tentb of the 
events which Marbot so graphically describes within the 
limits of either my time or space, and since, moreover, G-en- 
eral Sir George Chesney has already dealt with the earlier 
portions of this work, I purpose to hx my attention prin- 
cipally on this one point and the campaign of the succeed- 
ing year. 

It so happens that only a few years ago, and before I had 
reached the period in Marbot’s work, I was talking to a re- 
tired Prussian general, well known in the historical section 
of the General Staff here, on this very point, and he told me 
that not only from the archives which he has consulted, but 
from his personal knowledge of many of the Prussian fami- 
lies whose grandfathers went wdth Napoleon to Moscow, and 
who returned alive, he is convinced that the actual losses 
of the Grand Army have been enormously overrated ; that the 
army broke up and melted away is beyond dispute, but that 
they all died there is another matter altogether. I remem- 
ber re-reading Sdgur up at Quetta during some specially 
bitter weather and talking over subsequently at mess the 
hardships and degree of cold endured b3^ our troops in the 
last Alfghan war. I checked the statements as near as I 
could from official returns, and compared them with 
Sdgiir’s observations. I have not the notes at hand to refer 
to, but my recollection is that we stood actually more cold 
in Afghanistan that the French did in Russia, and that many 
of our men were by no means better clad than the French, 
rather the reverse. 

If one takes MarboPs account of the passage of the 
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Beresma, or, indeed, any other one, it is perfectly apparent 
that the cold then was by no^ means intense, for the stream, 
which could not have had more than one mile an hour 
velocity of current, and not over 40 feet in width, was not 
frozen over, but only covered with drift ice. What is more, 
it was nowhere more than 4 feet deep, and it does not require 
much experience to know that a stream of this nature will 
freeze without any very intense frost at all. I have again 
and again seen the Ouse at York, with a 2-knot current, 200 
feet in width, and 20 feet deep, frozen and with people skat- 
ing on it, and everyone c%n recall cases of the Thames frozen 
over about Windsor within their own lifetime. 

But all order and discipline had ceased in the French 
Army, except in a few picked corps, long before their arrival 
at the Beresina on the 28th of November. Marbot and his 
regiment, the 23d Chasseurs (cavalry), had been with St. Cyr 
at Pultosk, and only rejoined the Moscow army at, but on 
the wrong side of, the river, and from Ms account it is per- 
fectly evident that practically everyone, staff and all, were 
numbed with cold and gave no orders whatever. Thus, 
after the bridges were finished on the first day (and, it being 
a moonlight night, there was nothing whatever to prevent 
their being made use of to evacuate the trains and strag- 
glers), the two bridges lay open and unutilized for the whole 
of the night, say fourteen hours, and in that time at least 
60,000 men or their equivalents in trains, etc., might easily 
have passed. As a fact, too, the stream was almost every- 
where fordable to wagons and horses, and when the great 
crush came next day, hundreds did ford it only to perish at 
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tke opposite bank, because it had not occurred to anyone 
to ramp it down, though men, tools, and time were all 
available. 

Neither were the men starving from either hunger or 
cold at the time. There was fuel enough and to spare to 
cook all the dead horses in the place, and of these there seems 
to have been an ample supply. Horseflesh is perhaps not 
quite an epicure’s ideal when toasted over a wood fire, but I 
take it that hungry men accustomed to bear hardship would 
not refuse it anyway. 

The Beresina is always taken to have been the cuiiminat- 
ing crisis of the retreat. After that, the cold became more 
intense certainly, but the greater majority of the men who 
survived that event managed somehow or other to reach the 
frontier. Marbot, who never seems to have been wanting in 
expedients, made sledges for his men, and hitched the horses 
on to them, and appears to have got along comfortably 
enough, though he himself was suffering from a terrible 
lance wound, which had penetrated his knee-cap and passed 
between the joint of the thighbone and lower part of the leg. 
It is worth while here pointing out that his own regiment 
crossed the Niemen at the beginning of the campaign 1,018 
strong, received 30 recruits, and ultimately recrossed the 
same river with 668; of the rest, 109 were killed in action, 65 
wounded, 77 prisoners, and 104 missing. Certainly he had 
not been to Moscow, but be had been more frequently under 
fire than the others, and came in for the worst part of the 
retreat; but his careful forethought for the men was what 
really reduced his losses. 
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His estimate of tlie total loss of the Grand Army, based 
on a return he claims to have seen in the hands of G-ourgaud^ 
and covered with notes in Napoleon^ s own writing, is arrived 
at as follows: Grand total of all nations that passed the 
Memen, 325,000; of these, 155,400 Prench, and 176,500 
allies; these latter disbanded of their own account immedi- 
ately on regaining their frontiers, and their losses cannot be 
accurately stated, but 60,000 French re-crossed the river, 
leaving a balance over of 95,000, of whom 30,000 were taken 
prisoners and ultimately reached their native country after 
the peace of 1814, so that 65,000 only actually died in Russia,, 
and half of these, at least, must have been killed in action. 

Another point w^hich shows that the actual state of 
depression cannot have been so great as is usually imagined 
is, that in spite of all the hardships the blackguax*d element 
in the army kept up its spirits remarkably well, and even 
found energy enough to dress up at night as Cossacks, alarm 
the bivouacs, and steal, murder, and plunder all they could 
lay hands on. Most of these men, he tells us, were Poles,, 
and a whole gang was caught by an ambuscade laid by some 
of the men who preserved a certain amount of discipline.. 
They were brought before General Haison, and stated in 
defense that they only did it for a joke, but Maison said this 
was not the time or place for joking, and had the whole gang 
shot on the spot, after which no more was heard of these 
ruffians. Now in time of real hardship this class of black- 
guard usually goes to the wall first, noi; last; things cannot 
have been so bad if they retained pluck enough for such- 
combined atrocities. In fact, the more one looks into this 
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cainpaignj tlie more convinced does one become that 
want of discipline was the primary cause of the whole dis- 
aster; and again, that want of discipline is directly trace- 
able to the system of centralization Napoleon had himself 
introduced. He had cowed Berthier and most of his mar- 
shals. Marbot gives many instances in which the former, 
both in this and the subsequent campaigns, when called 
on for instructions by corps and divisional commanders, 
simply replied, ‘Tas and took no trouble to get 

any. In consequence, the supply service which Napoleon 
believed to exist was not attended to at all except in the 
Guards with whom he marched, and from the very first days 
of the campaign the men had to struggle to find food, and 
thus by degrees all semblance of discipline was lost. How' 
this state of affairs originated, and w^hen, is best seien in the 
pages of Fezensac, who, I take it, was a more accurate if less 
optimistic observer than Marbot. Fezensac, of whose work 
an admirable summary is given by the late Colonel Chesney 
in his military biographies, shows that this relaxation of 
all discipline began in the early days of the Grand Army 
in the march to Ulm, and though not directly corroborated 
by Marbot, though he is by many other writers, indirectly 
much confirmation is to be had out of the latteFs (Marbot’ s) 
pages. 

Now the above sheds a good deal of light on the other- 
wise almost inexplicable resurrection of the French fighting 
strength in the following years. It is certain that those who 
did return from Russia were undeniably the survivors of the 
fittest Only the bravest, best disciplined, and constitution- 
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allj strongest pulled tlirouglij and 60,000 of these were 
enough to leaven any army. Then Marbot gives some in- 
formation as to the nature of the fresih troops forwarded 
from the d6p6ts ; a large number of these were undeniably ex- 
ceedingly unwilling troops of the nature with which Erck- 
mann-Chatrian’s works have made us familiar, others be- 
longed to the recalcitrant class, details of which I have 
dwelt upon in a previous article^ but Marbot tells us 
there were also 40,000 men of the so-called compagnies de- 
partmentales, the Guards of the prefete^ who had selected the 
best and smartest men for their own personal glorification, 
and these had for the most part been well quartered and 
carefully drilled for a term of years; and only w^tnted the 
^‘baptism of fire’’ to become first-rate troops, and with the 
survivors of Eussia were enough to leaven more than double 
their number of less well trained and disposed conscripts. 
Add to this the confidence of all in Napoleon himself, and the 
executive ability of his marshals and divisional leaders when 
under his immediate eyes, and the extraordinary successes 
he himself managed to achieve become in part explicable. 
I say he himself, because his marshals in this campaign, act- 
ing alone, almost invariably succeeded in getting thor- 
oughly beaten. 

Perhaps the most invaluable parts of his wmrk are the 
side-lights he throws on the personal characteristics of these 
marshals, and, as aide-de-camp to Augereaii, Lannes, and 
Mass^na, few men can speak wdth greater authority. 

Lannes was his favorite, and from the portrait he gives 
of him it is easy to understand why. Lannes was brave, 
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straightforward, and generous, and particularly thoughtful 
for all around him. He nursed Marbot after his terrible in- 
juries at Eylau, when the latter had been picked up stark- 
naked all but one boot from the snow-clad frozen ground, and 
he himself ultimately died in Marbot’s arms. 

Chesney has already given the incidents of Marbot’s dis- 
asters that day at Eylau, but they will bear repetition. The 
celebrated ^^14th de Ligne^’ had been ordered to hold a little 
hillock in the plain, and were doing so against overwhelming 
odds. They were practically surrounded by clouds of Cos- 
sacks and other troops, and the order to retire hhd to be sent 
to them. One after another, two gallopers started and never 
arrived; it was Marbofs turn next. Lannes, who loved the 
boy (for he was little more than that in age) like his own son, 
gave him the message with tears in his eyes, and Marbot was 
riding a perfect man-eating devil of a horse, which, as a rule, 
was only quiet on the battle-field, and which he had only 
tamed by the original dodge of taking with him to the stable 
a red-hot leg of roast mutton ; when the horse, which had just 
eaten a groom, made a rush at him, Marbot shoved the steam- 
ing joint in its mouth. The animal seized it and worried it, 
and the more it worried the worse it got burnt. As a con- 
sequence, it came to the conclusion that its master was a 
bad character to tackle, and towards him (and another 
groom, who tried the same trick) it became perfectly docile. 
Now, watching his brother officer^, Marbot had noticed that 
they had all ridden with drawn swords, and endeavored to 
defend themselves. Knowing the speed and devilment of his 
animal, he returned his sword, took up the reins in both 
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hands, and set her (it was a mare) going, and by sheer 
speed reached the hill untouched. But there was then no 
means of executing the order, and as hewas stopping to speak 
to the colonel, a round shot grazed the back of his head-gear 
and utterly paralyzed his limbs by the shock. He saw every- 
thing going on around him, but was powerless to move a 
limb. For some minutes he sat there, his horse as quiet as 
a lamb, whilst the 14th fellas they stood in their ranks. 
They were ultimately entirely destroyed, till suddenly a Rus- 
sian, who had succeeded in coming within reach, aimed a vi- 
cious thrust at him, but missed and struck the mare, and the 
smart of the wound woke up the sleeping devil within her. 
Springing forward, she seized the wretched man by the jaw, 
tore the lower part of his face clean away, and then dashed 
right out through the enemy and galloped back towards the 
French lines. For a time Marbot kept his seat (he was rid- 
ing in an old Hungarian saddle, and, as he says, he could not 
fall out of it), but at length loss of blood — he had received 
two additional wounds — caused him to faint, and he fell on 
the snow, where he lay for hours insensible. A French 
trooper coming by took him for dead, and, attracted by his 
brillant new uniform— he (Marbot) was fresh from Paris- 
stopped to strip him, and did so all but his last boot, which 
he could not get off, as one of the wounds had caused the 
foot to swell. The pain brought Marbot round, and, seeing 
signs of life, the plunderer bolted. Meanwhile the mare had 
got safely back and been found by his servant, a most de- 
voted man to his master’s interests. Fearing the worst, 
this servant went back to the battle-field; it was then dark, 
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but by a bivouac fire he found the man who had plundered | 

his mastei", and recognized the new uniform at once, and 
asked the man where he had got it from. It was the custom 
of war to plunder the dead in that army, and the fellow was 
not at all a robber, but at once ofiered to goi back and show 
the place, and so it happened that just as the intense cold 
was beginning to have its effect, the rescuing party turned 
up and Marbot was saved. 

Augereau^s life would require a volume to itself. He had 
been a private in the Prussian Army, but had deserted, and, 
after a most adventurous career, reached France just at the 
right moment, and rapidly rose to the command of a corps 
and the marshaPs baton. It happened curiously enough 
that during the campaign of Jena his corps took the whole 
of his old regiment piisoners, and Augereaii found his old 
senior lieutenant commanding his old company, and most of 
the sergeants still in the same old grades. Their astonish- 
ment wdien they were brought before their conqueror, former 
private of Prussia, now marshal of Prance, must have been 
as great as, if not greater than, that of Joseph’s brethren 
in Egypt. Augereau, however, behaved better than Joseph, 
and did not accuse them of petty larceny, but did as well as 
he could— gave them all a most liberal tip, and saw to it that 
they were as well treated as circumstances would permit 
The portions of the book tliat deal with the Spanish cam- 
paigns are of quite exeeptional interest to English readers, 
though he accuses us (or rather, some of our officers) of acts 
of bad military faith, breach of parole, and so forth. Our 
successes he ascribes, amongst other causes, to two in 
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particular : the excellence of our shooting and the perfection 
of our scouting carried out by our officers, who, mounted on 
thoroughbreds, rode close up to their columns and counted 
every man and gun with impunity, for their cavalry could 
never catch them, for at the first obstacle, which our men 
trained in the hunting-field negotiated without difficulty, 
the French fell off and had to pick themselves up again. 
It seems, therefore, that we have not really so much to learn 
from the German scouting in the Sedan march as people 



usually suppose. 

One cause, however, of our successes, which so far, I 
believe, has never been referred to, was of a social nature, 
and there was at woman at the bottom of it, as usual. 

Most of the senior officers in Spain, notably Junot, had 
their wives with them, but the lady who accompanied Mas- 
sdna had omitted the ceremony of going to church with 
Viim. The other ladies declined to meet her, and hence arose 
endless quarrels between the generals. Again, since Mas- 
sdna could not leave her behind, the march of the columns 
had to be timed, not to suit exactly her convenience, but the 
limit of her physical endurance, for she was a brave woman 
and never made difficulties if she could help it, and Marbot 
speaks highly of the pluck and courage she showed. Still 
it rather discounts one’s pride in the exploits of our men to 
find that to a certain extenit these were only possible because 
of a woman weakness on the opposite side. But reverse the 
picture, and imagine one of our leaders in a similar plight. 
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ATTACK OR DEFENBE. 

As my readers are aware, I have never been much 
of a believer in the virtues of the defensive in war, but 
in the course of some studies I have recently been mak- 
ing as to the effect of improvements in armament, smoke- 
less powder, etc., on the problem stated above, I have 
found that the case against the defense is even worse than I 
had supposed, and have arrived at a naethod of stating the 
problem much clearer than any I have as yet submitted. 

Broadly the question may be stated thus: Assuming 
equality of aiunament, training, and mobility in the contend- 
ing armies, as the number of the troops engaged increases, a 
limit is reached beyond which victory for the defender be- 
comes inconceivable, and for this reason: as the length of 
the line held by the defense increases, the uncertainty at 
which point in this line the chief blow will fall becomes ever 
greater. To meet this, either the line must he made equally 
strong at all points, which would require a great numerical 
superiority, or the reserves must be held back in some cen- 
tral position at a considerable distance from the front line. 

Again, the larger the reserves the slower their rate of 
movement, and this statement holds good even 'when march- 
ing on a broad front across country; a whole corps cannot 
get over the ground as rapidly as a single battalion. Hence 
the larger the army the longer it will take to support any 
given point in the line. 
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JSfoWj the time within which the anhval of the reserve 
can turn threatened defeat into victory is limited by the 
time which the weapons in use require in order to prepare 
the way for a successful attack; and the greater the power 
of the weapons the more rapid their effect; and the greater 
the total number available the more there will be to put in 
at the decisive attack, for fewer will be required to carry 
out a purely delaying action on other parts of the line. But 
the rapidity with w^hich the work of preparation can be ac- 
coinplished increases in a much higher ratio than the num- 
ber of guns engaged. 

Modern improvements, particularly in artillery, have all 
tended to increase the number of guns that can be usefully 
employed on a given front. The greatly extended range and 
the gain in accuracy of fire not only allows a far wider lati- 
tude in choice of position, but enables two, and even three, 
tiers of guns to be in simultaneous action against the same 
target, an advantage of which the Germans frequently 
availed themselves in the last maneuvers. -<igain, the ab- 
sence of smoke renders it possible to place guns at closer in- 
tervals without interfering with each other’s fire, and the 
attack can make use of indirect fire, from behind cover, to 
an extent not possible to the defender, who must have his 
guns sufficiently far advanced to protect their own front 
against assault on pain of incurring worse troubles if he 
fails to do so. 

. The first indication the defender can receive of the point 
on which the blow is intended to fall will be the sudden de- 
ployment of an overwhelming artillery mass, and even then 
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the inference cannot be jumped at, for there is nothing to 
prevent the sudden withdrawal of guns in action at a long 
range, and their transference in a body to some other point 
six or seven miles away, provided always that they have 
been trained to maneuver collectively. 

Supposing, for instance, an army of four corps attacking 
with three in first linej one in reserve, over ground not abso- 
lutely uniform in slope. The three corps open the fight from 
every available gun along the w^hole front. Those of the 
right-hand corps have orders to endeavor to get in to within 
2,500 yards before unlimbering; the others, not to commit 
themselves so deeply. 

The artillery of the corps in reserve comes up and de- 
ploys some 1,000 yards to the rear of the guns on the right, 
half of them perhaps out of sight behind a wave of the 
ground. 

The mere fact that the first deployment on the right in- 
dicated an intention to get in closer will have attracted the 
enemy’s attention to that flank, and the appearance of re- 
inforcements will tend to confirm it. Orders are sent off to 
move up the reserves. Then the assailant withdraws the 
artillery of his reserve corps— the guns under cover moving 
first, of course— and transfers the whole mass of them along 
the rear of the troops in action from right to left, where they 
dash in through the intervals of the batteries already on the 
ground, and unlimher at once, perhaps at 1,500 yards. That 
such a movement could not be attempted with badly trained 
or indifferently handled troops is, of course, admitted, but a 
capable staff ought surely to be able to reconnoiter and clear 
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the way for such a maneuver, and the distance, say 6 to 7 
miles, is not an insuperable obstacle, but brigade drill and 
the habit of maneuvering at a gallop would alone guarantee 
its success. 

The immediate result on the other side would be con- 
fusion and counter-orders, in itself no small gain to the 
assailants, and whilst things were being readjusted a very 
unequal struggle would be taking place. Unfortunately, 
we have no practical data on which to decide the question, 
How long w^ould it take 250 guns to silence 125 at a mean 
range of 2,500 yards ? Prince Hohenlohe tells us of Prussian 
gunners wdio maintain that half an hour ought to be suffi- 
cient to settle the matter one way or the other, even as be- 
tween equal numbers; but, as he proceeds to* point out, 
this is probably immensely overestimated ; but against a two- 
fold superiority an hour ought certainly to suffice, for the 
moment one side obtains the upper hand the process of de- 
struction goes on with cumulative forces. Then, once the 
defenders’ guns had been forced to retire, either to refit or 
really knocked out of action, the assailant can move his 
artillery up to thoroughly effective range, if they are not 
already there, and then the duel between the French in- 
fantry and the German artillery on the Rotherberg at Spich- 
eren gives us some data to go upon. In that case eight 
Prussian guns were unlimbered under circumstances of ex- 
teme difficulty, successively and not simultaneously, against 
eight companies of steady long-service French infantry be- 
hind a substantial entrenchment at 800 yards’ range, and 
after half an hour’s fighting, during which the gunners s\if- 
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fered yery heavy loss, being entirely unprotected^ the in- 
fantry were compelled to evacuate their trenches and to 
retire. 

A.nj modern gun is as effective at 1,800 yards to-day 
as the old Krupps were at 800 in 1870, even with ordinary 1 

common shell, and with the new high explosives consider- I 

ably more so; whereas no modern ride is nearly as good at ' 

1,800 yards as the old ChassepOt at 800. And as for ffre- j 

discipline, though it is more taught now than then, it is open 1 

to question whether any short-service troops of to-day will 1 

prove steadier under fire than the old long-service soldiers of i 

France, largely seasoned as they were with war-experienced ; 

veterans case-hardened to the horrors of a battle-field. | 

An hour and a half would, therefore, be about all the 
defenders could count on to move up their reserve, and half 
the time would probably have been lost had the ruse de- j 

scribed above been successful, so that the assailant has a 
very fair chance of beating his opponent in detail before their 1 

arrival. 

However, we will not contest this particular point, for 
it seems to me that even without thisi advantage, the attack 
would still have largely the better chance. 

Assume for the defense the most favorable type of posi- 
tion possible, a long course, slope of ground dipping gently ! 

for 500 yards from the crest, on which the artillery are 1 

posted, and then falling more steeply to a water-course or ; 

drainage channel some 500 yards further below, so that a ; 

line of infantry posted just below where the two slopes inter- I 

sect have a clear field of fire to their immediate front, and 
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can sweep the opposite sides of the Yalley over which the 
enemy has to pass to attack. Such positions are not fre- 
quent, hut if one thinks the matter out, it will be found that 
it is the most favorable type conceivable for defense, and 
any deviation from it only increases the difficulty for the de- 
fender. A convex slope facilitates the ranging of the attack- 


ing guns, and emables them to keep up their fire longer over 
the heads of the advancing infantry. A uniform slope com- 
pels the defender to place his first line yet further in ad- 
vance of his guns, and enables the first line to watch their 
destruction, and also uniform slopes of this extent are 
rarely met with] in nature; and a perfectly horizontal plain 
would be worse still for it would compel guns and infantry to 
stand in the same line, to each other’s mutual inconvenience. 
Further, though practically a convex slope perfectly uni- 
form in section for many miles nowhere exists in nature, 
yet it will be found that the nearer it approaches this type 
the more favorable it will be for the defender, for lateral 
hollows and drainage lines only increase the difficulty of 
direct defense, and afford opportunities to the enemy of cov- 
ered approach. 

The question of longer slopes comes under a somewhat 
different category, for, as a rule, these tend to mask the 
artillery on both sides, and then the fight is decided by 
infantry alone; and equally we may leave out of account 
very steep or precipitous ones, for these favor only the pas- 
vsive defense, and hinder the defenders’ ultimate counter- 
attack, whilst, if he elects the passive defense alone, they can 
be masked by a few troops in the front, and the remainder 
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marched around against his flanks with perfect impunity. ! 

A course slope as described above is the most favorable 
for the defense, and now mark what happens. A line of guns 
committed to the passive defense of a position cannot be left 1 

unprotected by infantry in front, for, under cover of even the j ; 

slightest convexity or unevenness of the ground, light in- ^ 

fantry can skirmish up to them and pick off the gunners, 5 

who are tied by their position, and cannot maneuver back- I 

ward to get out of the way. Hence infantry must be pushed j 

well out to the front to protect them, and to such a distance j 

that they themselvesi have a clear field of fire; therefore, to 
beyond the break in the slope. As I have often pointed out 
before in dealing with this subject, the supportsi to this line : 

cannot be placed between it and the guns, partly because of 1 

the danger to them from shells bursting prematurely (a dan- ; 

ger which may be ignored in the last few minutes of an as- 
sault, but not when it may last for a considerable time), 
partly because they would form too favorable targets lying 
out on the exposed slope for the enemy’s artillery; and they 
cannot be placed immediately behind the guns, for then 
they would act as stop-butts for all the ^^overs” meant for 
the artillery. 

When, therefore, the gunners are forced to retire, the 
first line of infantry will find itself in an exceedingly isolated 
position, nearer to the enemy, probably, than they are to 
their own supports. 

Now, in any case, a decisive battle is not fought out by a 
single line, but consists of a gradual bleeding to death of 
the two opposing forces. Fresh troops are fed up to the rear j 
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on either side, and the side which has to feed them up the 
faster is sooner exhausted; when the way stands open to the 
enemy’s reserves. 

The defender has to bring his reinforcements forward 
down a long slope in the full sweep of the assailants’ shrap" 
nel and infantry fire. Judging by what Prince Hohenlohe 
tells us of the efforts of the French to advance against his 
guns from Amanvillers, and by \vhat friends of mine present 
through all the Metz battles have frequently told me, I 
hardly believe that any troops in Europe exist which could 
be trusted to face such an ordeal. But we will assume them 
to be of ideal courage and ultimately to reach their fighting 
line. Still it must be evident that they will bring a much 
smaller reinforcement, both in numbers and morale, with 
them than the supports of the attacking lines advancing 
only under infantry fire. Hence, even if we assume a 
numerical equality between the two infantries, the defender 
must be bled to death first at this spot, w^hen, of course, if 
the balance on the side of the assailant is only a couple of 
battalions, the victory must remain in his hands. I had sev- 
eral opportunities of watching a defender attempting to 
meet this difficulty in the recent French maneuvers, but I 
never saw it satisfactorily solved, and can see no way out 
of it myself. 

For a long time it seemed to me that, given a sufficiently 
powerful cavalry to protect the artillery against the enemy’s 
horse, the defender might trust to the guns to protect their 
own front, assisted merely by a few light infantry skirmish- 
ers, and place his infantry some 600 to 800 yards in rear of 
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them. Then, when forced to retire, pass through the inter- 
vals of the infantry and come into action again a mile or 
so to the rear. The attacking artillery could not ho})e to un- 
limber within 600 yards or so of hitherto unshaken troops, 
and the infantry, following on behind, would be thrown on 
their owm resources; but even here their supports would 
be fed up unseen, and they must, therefore, soon establish 
their fire superiority over the defender, whose movements 
would be visible. The final assault down hill would be the 
difficulty, for then they would have to face the enemy’s 
artillery fire in the open; but, from the nature of the case, 
this arm must have already suffered very severely in the pre- 
liminary duel, and once the infantry fire superiority had 
been acquired by the assailant, there would be no longer the 
fire of unshaken infantry to prevent a sufficient number of 
guns being brought ux) to keep those of the enemy in check. 
This, too, would afford a capital opportunity of breaking 
through the defenders’ infantry by amass charge of cavalry 
brought up under cover of the hill on which the defenders’ 
artillery originally stood. But even this plan has many dis- 
advantages, more particularly the opening of an action with 
a retrograde movement, and it could scarcely be put into 
execution by a large force. 

In fact, the more the matter is investigated the more 
certain does it become that nothing is to be hoped for from 
the ^^defensive,” except when dealing with very small bodies, 
or under exceptional circumstances of ground. A force pos- 
sessing as marked a superiority in discipline and steadiness 
over the remaining forces of Europe as our old Peninsular 
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Army had over the French might possibly attempt the game 
with success, though again only in small bodies; but to hear 
people talk as they do here in England of taking up a posi- 
tion and defending it with our rabble of militia and Volun- 
teers, supported by a totally inadequate proportion of in- 
efficient field guns, makes one’s very soul sick. Fortunately, 
as long as our present naval policy is adhered to, the danger 


is not very imminent; but who can tell how long it will last, 
once the other party gets into power? 

It is frequently asserted and believed that our close 
country gives the half-trained troops on the defensive an ad- 
vantage. This is an utter delusion. Every species of cover 
which allows of the iinobserved approach of the enemy is a 
disadvantage to the defense under all circumstances, and 
every copse or hedgerow which interferes with the mobility 
of troops tells against them in a rapidly increasing ratio to 
their want of training. A well-trained regiment will go 
through and emerge from a wood in almost as complete 
order as it would move across the open ; a partially trained 
one would never come out at all, except perhaps on the 
wrong side of it, and similarly with minor obstacles. Smoke- 
less powder is also claimed as an advantage, and so it may 
be if the defenders happen to be the best troops, for they well 
understand how to conceal themselves, and their opponents 
have not the trained intelligence to know where to loolc, 
which makes all the difference. Our numerous villages, too, 
are spoken of as tactical points of support, but the new high- 
explosive shells and the small-bore hardened bullets have 
robbed them of almost all the value they once possessed. 
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The poisonous fumes of a melinite shell bursting in a house 
would render the interior untenable, and the ordinary 
brick-and-a-half structures of our modern jerry builders 
would be cut through by a few volleys of modern musketry 
almost like cardboard. 

If ever the emergency does arise and we are called on to 
fight either French or Russians, I believe our best policy will 
be to march boldly to meet them.' We may not — indeed, in 
England we are pretty certain toi have neither numbers, 
weapons, nor training equal to those of our enemy, but we 
shall always have soldiers in all grades from highest to low- 
est capable of forming bold resolves and acting on them, and 
it will be better policy to adopt a form which gives these 
qualities their fullest scope, than to hamper them with the 
bonds in which the defensive inevitably binds those who 
put their faith in it. 

One word more with regard to the duration of the aidil- 
lery duel. The attacking artillery always starts with the 
advantage of being able to open fire from an unexpected di- 
rection, and from points of its own choosing, which cannot 
well be foreseen by the enemy, who, though he may know the 
distance in yards, still has to “range” his guns. The assail- 
ant has to “range” too, but starts with the advantage of the 
first shot, which means a good deal. He may also., if skill- 
fully handled, thoroughly disconcert all the defenders’ ar- 
rangements by assailing him from unexpected directions in 
which previously constructed entrenchments may hinder 
liis replying; this has frequently happened, notably at 
Koniggratz. 
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I Witli equally well trained artilleries in a duel between 

i two batteries on oiie side against one on tlie other, whilst the 
latter knocks one gun out of action the former will destroy 

! two obviousl.T. It will tlien be a case of four guns versus 0 

; eleven, and while the four are disabling one of the eleven, the 

j eleven will probabl,y smash up three, and I leave it to the 

I I reader ho w long one gun would maintain the struggle 

I against ten. This is what I meant by referring to the 

ii ^humulative” action of numbers. 

') 

|i There remains, therefore, only the question of the pos- 

: Sibil ity of passing one line of guns through another, and 

that appears to me to present but little difficulty. The bat- 
ii teries first iu action having been warned to leave sufficient 1 1 

; intervals between themselves to permit of the passage of the 

second line, as the latter approach the former open a rapid 
! fire with common shell. No smoke now interferes with 

the movement of the advancing artillery, hut the enemy’s 
front is completely swathed in the smo.ke-screen of the burst- * 

ing shells, and the fire is maintained for some minutes till 
it is seen that the advancing line has halted, and it is in 
action. The range is given to the new arrivals as they pass 
Ii through the firing line, and they can deduct the distance 

;i traversed by counting the stride of their horses — some one 

I man at least per battery .would keep his head well enough to ^ 

i do this — and thus they would have a sufficient guide to open j 

j; fire with shrapnel at once, on nnlimbering, within the limit 

ji , of the short bracket. If it is urged that such movements 

; I are too complicated and too long for execution, my answer is 

Ii that the artillery should be trained to such a pitch that they 
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do not find any difficulty in them. The Germans could 
certainly answer these requirements, and what they can do 
we can do also and a good deal better. As for the distance, 
that depends on the weight hehind the trains, and if that is 
too great, then here we have very good reason for reducing 
it. A 12-pounder in action is a very good gun, but a 
9-pounder in the right place, at the right time, is better than 
many 12-pounders still toiling away in the rear when they 
are urgently wanted in front 
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THE PRUKBIAN CAVALRY IN 1815. 


The follo^Yin^»‘ is a precis of the special writings on cav- 
alry by (General von der Marwitz. This first pamphlet was 
written as an explanatory justification of the apparent 
harshness with wlu<*h Blucher had expressed Minself in his 
report of t}u> fighting around Ligny, Wavre, and Waterloo 
as to the part specially played by the cavalry, a report which 
was bitterly resmitcMi by most of the men concerned, as im- 
plying cowardi<‘e on their part; indeed, one of the com- 
manders of a Volunteer Cavalry brigade is said to have 
challenged Bliicher to single combat— a challenge which 
was trealed with the rontempt it deserved. 

The aggriev(al parties claimed to have shown courage 
and devotion in their endeavors to accomplish their duty, and 
Von der Marwitz grants that they did so, but proceeds to 
point out I hat camrage and devotion without skill are of little 
value, and then jiroceeds to show why the necessary skill wais 
wanting; and file reasons he gives are so sound and of such 
universal application that they have as much interest for us 
to-day as at the time they were written. 

His first cjnesfiou, "Wha.t ^re the elements which makc^ 
an efficient cavalry?'’ and his second, ^'^Were these elements 
in ex1steii(*e in the Prussian horse of that day?’^ 

These elements are partly moral, partly physical in 
principle; they are analogous to those which constitute the 
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strength of a good infantry^ but their application is infinitely 
more complicated, because they depend on the cooperation 
of two liying organisms, the rider and the horse. The moral 
elements are personal courage in the individual, and 
de corps vivifying the whole mass. 

^^The physical ones are soundness and condition com- 
bined with diorsemanship’ in the ultimate unit, the horse 
and his rider, and mobility and precision in all field iiiove- 
ments of the whole body. 

t‘The words of Bliicher’s report have been ta.ken by the 
other arms to imply a deficiency of personal courage in the 
individuals of the arm, but this view is untenable, for the 
recruits of the cavalry came from the same class as those of 
the infantry, whose courage nobody questions, and all were 
equally imbued with the same love of country and desire for 
revenge. It is ridiculous, therefore, to assume that all the 
brave men joined the infantry while the cowards elected for 
the cavalry. The reason for our failure must lie deeper than 
this, and we will return to it when we have dealt with the 
other points. 

^^Esprit de corps is a virtue which requires a ^body’ — t. c., 
a mass of men in which to manifest itself. Where it exists, 
it raises the courage of the individual through the confidence 
he feels in his comrades and the dread of their ridicule if he 
shows himself unworthy. Honor and shame are more 
keenly felt by the mass than by the. individual, and when, as 
in the last two years (1813-15), the desire to sacrifice oneself 
to achieve the liberation of the fatherland has inflamed every 
heart, it can by judicious choice of means be made into an 
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almost irresistible moral force. Were these judicious 
means adopted in the cavalry arm? 

‘•‘The officers are the representatives of the men, the true 
pillars on which regimental tradition, which is almost syn- 
onymous with, esprit de corps, rests. If it dies out amongst 
them, it cannot live long among the lower ranks except in 
a perverted form — which in time may react most perni- 
ciously on the officers, giving rise to a spirit of exclusiveness 
and regimental self-righteousness which may cause most 
serious embarrassment to the army leaders by the friction 
it entails in the execution of orders. 

^^As a consequence, the members of the body of officers 
must be relatively numerous, so that the seed may take root 
in them, and the public opinion of the majority be able to 
compel the obedience of individuals. In a body of from ten 
to twenty members only^’ a healthy esprit de corps can 
scarcely exist. 

I may note here that the author does not contemplate 
any such overgrown bodies of officers as the Indian Staff 
Corps, the Royal Artillery, or Engineers ; the limit he has in 
his mind is evidently from 40 to 60, and not more. 

^^The officers must belong for a considerable time to 
their regiments, so that they learn to look on the regiment 
as their home. For a corporate spirit is opposed to the 
promptings of selfishness, and if men live long together, no 
personal consideration will induce a man to cut the ties 
which bind him to his brother officers. But if you wish to 
destroy this collective spirit, then move your officers about 
constantly, so that they never have time to form these ties. 
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You may thus evolve men of ambition fit to be leaders, but 
there will be no regiments in the true sense of the word for 
them to lead. 

^^The observance of these rules is all the more essential 
with troops of new formation such as ours have been during 
the recent wars (1813-15), for when no time has been given 
iov esprit de corps to form amongst the men, the officers be- 
come its sole supporters. 

“With regard to the men, the same principles require 
strong regiments. Better fewer strong regiments formed 
by the expansion of existing cadres, and inheriting the tradi- 
tions of their names and colors, than many weak ones 
formed new from colonel to drummer-boy. 

“The number of officers in our cavalry regiments is too 
small — only 23 — and that total is rarely maintained. They 
have been too frequently interchanged, and notably before 
the commencement of the last campaign whole regiments 
were denuded of their leaders., who were distributed 
throughout other ones. 

“The regiments are in themselves too weak, and the 
formation of some more by taking a squadron from each and 
grouping every four of these squadrons to form a new one 
was a blunder of the worst kind at a time when we were 
almost in face of the enemy. Hence of all the elements that 
go to the formation of a true esprit de corps not one existed, 
nor, in the nature of things, could exist in the Prussian cav- 
alry when we last took the field. Of courage and zeal in the 
individuals there was as much as in any other body of troops, 
but of the habit of mind which can combine these qualities 
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into a useful whole, and which alone renders the regiments 
and squadrons reliable tools in the hands of their leaders, 
there was no trace, and there could not be. 

“Coming now to the physical qualifications, and taking * 
first the soundness and conditions of man and horse— con- 
sidered as an indissoluble unit — it is the case that the great 
majority of our horses were radically unsound. After 1812, 
when the few remaining suitable horses had either died in 
Eussia or been ruined by overwork, we had to collect an 
enormous number of animals to reconstruct the cavalry, and 
these were neither sufficient in number, nor was there even 
time enough to admit of making suitable choice. We had, 
in fact, to take what we could get Old riding-horses,, 
carriage-horses, cart-horses, wdiatever the French had left 
over for us, all these, either already broken-down horses or 
young untrained ones, had to be mounted by recruits who 
could not be expected to, and certainly did not, understand 
how to save their mounts by bringing the strain on the 
stronger and sounder parts and relieving the weaker ones. 
In two rapidly conducted campaigns, of which the last took 
place in winter, the forehands of almost all the remaining 
horses were ruined. They became so hopelessly stiff in front 
that one can characterize the whole lot with absolute con- 
viction as hopelessly unsuited for cavalry purposes. Never 
theless, during the few months of intervening peace we 
received only a very small percentage of remounts, and, as a 
body, took the field in a most unsatisfactory condition as 
regards soundness. 

“As to the usefulness of man and horse combined, the 
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standard was an exceedingly low one, and for the following 
reasons: Taken together, the nsefuiness of the unit (man 
and horse) depends on this, that the man is able to take his 
horse at any desired pace in any direction and over any 
ground, and under all conditions to be able to use his weap- 
ons with effect against the enemy. The art by which these 
purposes are attained, and which on the one hand develops 
the strength of the rider, and on the other secures that the 
powers of the animal are made the most of by saving the 
weaker and working the stronger parts of his frame, is 
termed horsemanship. 

An unbroken horse is useless so long as he remains 
in that condition, for the purposes above indicated. A 
rider who does not know how to control the movements of 
his mount to the extent needful for these purposes is nothing 
more than an unfortunate surrendered to the uncontrolled 
impulses of a timid but dangerous beast. Now during late 
years the art of horsemanship has become extinct in our 
cavalry. The horses are no longer in the control of their 
riders. When one wants them to gallop, they bolt ; when 
they are required to stand still, they turn about, because 
they do not understand what the pressure of the leg should 
indicate; if one requires them to leave the ranks or pass 
other horses, they wonT do so, or run up against the others 
— in short, they obey their own untutored instincts instead 
of the will of their riders. The young soldier on such a brute 
is in a truly pitiable state, for he has to submit to the ani- 
maPs moods without knowing how to control them; com- 
pelled to do the best he can, as far as his strength permits, 
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he jobs the poor brute in the mouth, gives it the spur, and at 
length brings it into a worse state of desperation than he is 
in himself ; for the aids he employs are almost always the 
wrong ones, and only encourage the horse to resist, not to 
yield himself. That such a man, entirely occupied with 
his horse, and carried whither he Wotteth not, is in no posi- 
tion to make proper use of his weapons is self-evident. He is, 
therefore, useless as a cavalry soldier. But this in the main 
is the condition of our cavalry. I do not say that every man 
is so heli)less, for that is nearly impossible, and if they were 
so, all hope of improvement would be at an end ; but I insist 
that the majority are so. And though some regiments are 
better than others, yet as a body they are more or less in the 
same boat. And as an old and experienced cavalry soldier 
I say that the art of horsemanship is so far lost that in the 
whole army there is hardly a single young officer left who 
understands how to train horse and rider from the beginning 
upwards. If we go on at the present rate, then with the last 
of the old squadron leaders the art will finally disappear. 
And a new view of the matter has crept in since the time 
that our cavalry first began to deteriorate, and perhaps it 
has its origin in this very deterioration. This view, namely, 
is that horsemanship is unnecessary for cavalry; courage, 
the reins loose on the horse’s neck, and a sharp j^air of spurs 
are the only necessary elements, so alone can one overthrow 
the enemy. 

‘^This idea at once stamps the school from whence it 
arises, as no cavalry soldier’s — a man on a horse who can 
not ride will only then succeed in driving his horse into the 
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enemy’s ranks by letting go the reins and sticking in his 
spurs when the horse is either blind with terror and the 
enemy is close in front, or when it is so fresh with over-feed- 
ing and standing in the stall that it runs away from sheer 
light-heartedness. Under ail other conditions, particularly 
when wearied with the long marches necessary to meet the 
enemy, it never goes straight for him, but always tries to 
run away in an arc till its head is turned towards its last 
night’s quarters. Whoever has ridden in a charge which 
the enemy attempted to face knows for certain that no single 
horse of itself ever desires to face the collision, but that 
rather they all pull up and try to turn away from it. If the 
charge is to succeed, then the rider must compel his horse 
to maintain the direction. The French, also shocking horse- 
men, try to prevent this inevitable tendency by closing the 
hies so tight that the horses cannot turn round, and advance 
so slowly that the line cannot open out. 

^‘The opponents of horsemanship base their case on the 
fact that the French, whom they admit to be execrable 
horsemen, have nevertheless on occasions succeeded, ignor- 
ing that it was by this method, and from these isolated 
occurrences have established a principle without troubling 
ihemselves over such details. Strangely enough, though 
many people will admit their deficiencies and want of skill 
in other arts, such as dancing, fencing, swimming, and so 
forth, no one will ever allow that he cannot ride. He may 
go so far as to confess he is not a school-rider, hut he gets 
out of that by saying that he considers school-riding (i. 6,, 
horsemanship) as of no account. He gets to the place he 
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wants to, and lie does not fall off, and that seems to him 
sufficient. One’s ejes tell one that he ought to fall off a 
dozen times a day if he did not carefully aYoid the risks 
which a cavalryman between his comrades has to take as 
they come, for it is evident that his legs are in the wrong 
place to control his horse’s movements, and he is entirely 
at the animal’s merc3^ Many a horse has been rejected as 
vicious and untamable by him merely because it refused to 
stand still when its rider was applying aids to make it go 
on, and after man disappointments he has perhaps got 
together three or four animals gentle and long-suffering 
enough to allow him to do what he likes on their backs, and 
he is then satisfied — he can ride, not school fashion perhaps, 
but he can ride. Such a man forgets that a cavalry soldier 

■ r 

cannot choose his own mount, but must be content with 
what is given him, and that he can never avoid the oppor- 
tunities of falling off that present themselves, but must at 
all times be ready to go where he is ordered on the horse 
provided for him. 

^^The horse is a living machine which the rider controls 
t his will; but just as little as a machine can go of itself, 
but is at all times dependent on the knowledge of the man 
0 moves the starting levers, so little also can a horse be 
managed by a man not tangl^t to manage it 

^‘From the above it is clear that our cavalry has de- 
from two reasons; first, because the horses were not 
trained or had become broken down in the service; secondly, 
because our men could not have ridden then in any case. 
^‘Next comes skill in field movements. Perhaps, after 
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what lias been said aboYe, it may seem unnecessary to en- 
large on this pointy for how can a cavalry possess skill in 
combined movements when the individuals are in them- 
selves useless; but it will throw additional light on the sub- 
ject if we investigate a little the conditions which the field 
movement of a good cavalry ought to satisfy. 

“These conditions are, briefly stated, mobility and vehe- 
mence in the eiiarge. If these things were not in themselves 
desirable, then why should one go to the expense and trou- 
ble of forming cavalry ah all? 

“But the two conditions are in themselves contradic- 
tory. Mobility is most easily obtained with light men on 
small active horses, vehemence in the charge by men on 
jiowerful upstanding ones, and you can not easily combine 
the two. If ISTature had made all men of one weight, and all 
horses the same size, such a combination might be possible, 
but since men and horses are not all cast in the same mold, 
the best way out of the difficulty is to sort them out in at 
least two (possibly three) different classes of cavalry — light, 
heavy, and medium — and give to each its special drill regula- 
tion, which should develop the pace and vehemence of the 
heavy branch to the utmost, and the celerity and power of 
overcoming all obstacles in the light cavalry also to its 
extreme limit. • 

“'A cavalry neither vehement in shock nor rapid in its 
movements is practically useless ; it would be better to spend 
the money they cost on infantry only, for the foot soldier is 
more independent. He has no horse to get hungry, sick, or 
lame, and as long as his strength holds out no obstacle is 
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altogether iiisiii)erahle to Mm, whereas external influences 
constantly impede the horseman. If, therefore, I sacrifice 
these two advantages of mobility, and accustom my heavy 
cavalry to charge only at a walk or trot, as the French do, 
or my light cavalry to find an insuperable hindrance in every 
ditch and fence they meet with, I should do better without 
them altogether, preserving only a few mounted men to 
carry orders and do a little perfunctory reconnoitering. 

^‘But how will it fare with me in a war with an enemy 
who possesses a numerous and determined cavalry, rapid 
and quick in maneuver, and I meet hm in an open country ? 
History gives the answer, and that is a very unfavorable one. 



^^Cavalry, therefore, is essential, and if essential, then 
it follows that it must be trained so as to develop those 
points in which it is superior to the infantry to the highest 
limit possible: the light cavalry, specially in rapidity of 
movement across country independently t the heavy, in pace 
and vehemence of shock. 

^‘Rapidity of movement is, however, not merely a ques- 
tion of reckless galloping about; such a course only ruins 
the horse by uselessly wasting its strength. The true art 
consists in handling the horse in such a manner as to save 
him as much as is consistent with the object to be attained, 
and next in a drill which permits of a desired movement 
being executed in the least time and by the shortest line. 
The vehement charge, the special province of heavy cavalry, 
requires the fulfillment of two conditions — pace and closed 
files, the latter with the special object of uniting by the 
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pressure inwards the momentum of the indiTiduals into 
that of the mass. 

“Our cavalry is incapable of either form of action; it 
can neither get about nor charge boot to boot Its drill 
regulations are modelled on those of the infantry. Common 
sense would indicate, with arms having such widely differ- 
ent methods of action, the same form of drill cannot possi- 
bly be common to both. Things have got to such a pass 
that a regiment of infantry now maneuvers faster than one 
of cavalry. Those who do not believe that our cavalry is 
nowadays slow, because they adopt the French as a stand- 
ard, should look back twenty-six years or so, and remember 
what our drill used to be when the tradition of Seydlitz’s 
days wms still wdth us. Compare even the drill of the Sax- 
on and Bavarian horse with the miserable performances 
of our own. 

“Our charges are ridden too loose. This dates from the 
time when on the drill-ground charges began to be judged 
from the flank instead of from the front. The ciuterion of 
good charging is now held to be perfect dressing and with 
properly closed files. Perfect dressing is only possible with 
the most perfectly trained men and horses, which we no 
longer possess. Since the inspectors would have it so, 
it became the custom to open the files, so that now one may 
see even a cuirassier regiment charge with a horse^s breadth 
between the files, and hence it has happened to us that we 
have been overthrown in the charge by the worst cavalry in 
the world, which possesses only this one qualification of 
sticking to one another knee to knee at a trot or walk. 
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“Formeiij charges were only judged from the front. 
If they came on fast and well closed up, they were good; no 
one troubled, eyen if a squadron did forge a little ahead. 
We must go back to that if we intend to do anything, and 
in this connection I may add that, if we do so, we must also 
reintroduce the old long, stiff jack-boot, for without them 
no man could endure the pressure in a charge ridden closed 
as it'used to be., 


is the greatest conceivable shame to us that we 
shoiild have allowed such indifferent horsemen as the French 
to obtain a temporary superiority over us. But it will be a 
worse error still if we try to regenerate ourselves by copy- 
ing their methods. We must meet their closed advance at 
a trot, with closed files at a gallop, and, once for all, make it 
a rule to attack them in flank and rear with our light 
liorsemen. This is a maneuver which no enemy whose men 
are not complete masters of their horses can withstand, also 
one which cannot successively be carried out hy a cavalry 
which fails to fulfill this condition. 

'^With a little practice, and backed by our good in- 
fantry, we shall always be a match for the French; but 
where should we be in a war on the plains of Poland against 
the numerous light cavalry of Eussia, which in its way pos- 
sesses many excellent points. But even the Bussians can- 
not serve as our standard of excellence, for there is yet 
another cavalry, the Turkish, against which they have 
never been able to make head. The excellence of the Turks 
consists in their perfect individual mastery over their horses, 
and the use of their weapons in single combat. 
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‘'In conclusion then, I will recapitulate the essential 
points which must not be disregarded if we are again to 
occu|>y our former preeminence. 

"1. Stronger regiments. 

"2. More officers to the regiment, a consequence of 
No. 1. 

"3. Transfers to be made as seldom as possible. 

"4. Better horses. 

"5. Revival of the art of horsemanship. 

"6. A more rapid sj^stem of field movements, with a 
different drill for heavy and light cavalries. 

"These points,, if duly attended io, would give us the 
machines capable of doing what we require, but only on 
condition that the men and officers are animated with the 
proper spirit; and that can only be the case when both are 
treated in a manner to raise their pride in the performance 
of their duties.'’’ 

Those who are interested in this question of cavalry 
efficiency, which lies at the root of all true appreciation of 
combined tactics, will do well to refer to the wmrk of the late 
General Michel, R. A., which confirms the above in a very 
marked manner, and deals particularly with the inferiority 
of the French cavalry in the Napoleonic era as compared 
with our own. 

The book is now very difficult to get, but about June, 
1890, I wrote a summary of his views, under the title 
"Napoleon’s Cavalry,” which may still be in existence and 
more accessible. 

In the main, the reform of the Prussian cavalry has fol- 
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lowed the lines above indicated, though Von der Marwitz, 
would probably consider the regiments as still too weak — 
they are now five squadrons with 30 officers— he would per 
haps prefer the Austrian system of six squadrons and a 
strong d^pot. But as regards the separation of light and 
heavy cavalries by two distinct regulations, no one has fol- 
lowed his suggestion, and yet it seems to me that much is to 
be said for it. For charging one wants the most powerful 
horses and the tallest (or, at least, the strongest) men, but 
such horses are incapable of standing the fatigues of outpost 
duty to the same extent as the smaller and more active ones 
of the light cavalry. Without raising the old question of 
cavalrj^ verstis inf mitvj, it must be evident that the days of 
cavalry verstis cavalry are by no means at an end. In such 
conflicts nothing has changed since the days of Cromwell; 
swords and lances are as powerless to-day to pierce a cuirass 
as they were then. A cuirass has many drawbacks — possi- 
bly a coat of mail might be far better; its weight would be 
about seven j>ounds, which could be easily taken off the ex- 
isting saddles without impairing dheir efficiency — indeed, I 
would undertake to get a whole stone off them; and since 
heavy cavalry should not be i^equired to go on outpost duty, 
there is no valid reason wh 3 ^ everj^ cuirassier should carry 
a carbine and ammunition, only perhaps a dozen per troop 
being served out to the lighter men, so as to equalize the 
weight on the horses. 

The onset of such cavalry should be irresistible, and in 
a mellay these mail-clad men able to give their whole atten- 
tion to the work of killing, and protected against all cuts and 
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pointB of tbe enemy, would, I take it, make short work of 
any horseman in Europe. As it is, the -dieaA^y'^ is practically 
uscdess. After turn and turn about at the outposts with the ” p ' 

light, he reaches the field with his horse so reduced in condi- 
tion that, owing to want of speed, he us for shock purposes f. ■ 

no better than the light cavalry on fresher horses, and in 
the mellay Itself his length of arm is of no avail, for men are 
locked too closely to be able to take advantage of it, and the 
smaller man with the shorter swmrd would have altogethcu^ 
the best of it. 
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GENERAL VON DER MARWITZ’S SECOND CAV 
ALRY PAMPHLET. 


This pamphlet, written in 1816, gave rise to much dis- 
cussion in the Prussian Army, and the General set himself 
to work in the following year to answer the objections 
raised, and in doing so he gives a far better insight into the 
condition of things tlian any other writer with whom I am 
acquainted. He states: 

“It was the object of my previous essay to search out 
the cause of the decay of our cavalry to the roots, and thus 
lay bare the true evils which we must attack if it is to be re- 
generated. I therefore examined the true nature of the arm, 
both from the physical and moral standpoint, and under each 
head investigated the influence of these factors on the mass 
and on the individual: and in the following lines I purpose 
to stick to the same arrangement, and finally to add a few 
words as to the employment of cavalry. 

“On the subject of esprit de it has been objected 

that this quality has existed, and can originate in small 
bodies as well as large ones. The case of our celebrated old 
^Black Hussars^ before Jena is quoted as in point, which 
regiment was so much split up in detachments that some of 
the officers had never met the whole of their comrades dur- 
ing their service, and yet notoriously the esprit de corps of 
the whole was exceptionally developed and maintained. 
Dur present small regiments, it is said, are a parallel case. 
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and means must exist which would evolve an equally satis- 
factory condition of things. 

“This instance, properly understood, strengthens my 
case, and does not undermine it. But we must first distin- 
guish between the origin of a sentiment and its mainte- 
nance. This regiment was originally a strong corps of 65 
officers and 1,500 men, and its esprit de corps had originated 
during many successive years of a peculiarly arduous war- 
time., in which the regiment again and again distinguished 
itself, and during all this period the regiment worked to- 
gether. When then at a subsequent date it was split up in 
detachments, the sentiment was already there, and propa- 
gated itself onward. But it could never have originated 
under these altered circumstances. But whence are our 
new regiments to draw this inspiration? Some of them 
have done nothing of a ntiture to call this feeling into being; 
in others, more fortunate,* the men Avho performed these 
deeds have been transferred to other corps, and will be so 
again. In the former case the sentiment cannot exist, in the 
latter it disappears almost as soon as it is created.- ! 

“If the present condition of. things is to remain with us, 
I see only one way out of the difficulty — namely, to transfer 
the sentiment of the corps to the branch of the arm; mass 
the cuirassiers, dragoons, and hussars each in separate 
stations, allow no transfers from one to another, and teach 
a man to have pride in bein^a cuirassier or hussar, instead 
of being only a member of such and such a regiment. 

“Once for all, I must guard myself from misinterpreta- 
tion. I have never said that esprit de corps is a necessary 
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product of massing men together, but only that it can only 
originate in a mass. Take a mass of men and treat them in 
a manner to offend their pride, change them from pillar to 
post, make the present a source of bitterness to them, and 
rob them of all hope in the future, and you may be certain, 
not only that no such plant will spring into being from such 
a soil, but also, if it already exists, it will soon wither 


and die. 

‘‘With reference to the physical utility of the arm, and 
its connection with the art of horsemanship, it has been 
urged that it will be necessary to fix the limits beyond which 
the study of the art shall not be pursued; otherwise we shall 
fall into the errors which prevailed before 1806, and in care 
for the individual lose sight of the efficiency of the whole. 

^^My answer to this is that, in the first place, so soon 
as you set a limit to art of any kind., you conventionalize it, 
and, ipso facto, it ceases to be. At most the shadow of a 
trade remains. Free play of all powers, bodily and mental, 
are necessary for the artists, and to very few is it given to 
excel. The masses remain always far behind and learn at 
most the bare essentials. Say that no one shall pass the 
boundary, and all emulation ceases; by degrees the standard 
of excellence is lost, and the average of the whole deterio- 
rates. The gifts that go to the making of a perfect horse- 
man are far too rare to cause anxiety, lest the \vorld become 
too full of them, and more pauticularly so at the present 
moment, when the question for us is — how to get out of the 
slough in which we are walking, and when in the whole 
army there are probably not 50 real horsemen left to us. If, 
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however, it should come to pass, which I fervently hope, 
but do not expect, that within a few years our cavalry should 
attain too high a standard of individual horsemanship, then 
nothing is easier than to stop it, by making the regiments 
do more drill and route marching, so that they will no 
longer have time to excel. 

^^Secondly, it is not the case that good horsemanship 
was so universally disseminated before 1806 as is usually 
supposed, and I am in a position to show that it neither 
was nor could be so. 

“The regiment of Gens-d^armes, in which I served for 
thirteen years, was by general consent the one in which in- 
dividual horsemanship was carried to the highest pitch; so 
what I can prove with regard to this one will apply with fair 
accuracy to all. 

“Our strength was 10 comijanies, each company, with- 
out counting non-commissioned officers, consisted of 66 
privates, of whom half were on furlough, and were only 
called up for the drill season, which lasted from the 16th of 
March to the 23d of May, nine weeks in all. Out of these 
nine weeks, only three wmre allotted to individual riding in 
the school, and each man rode for an hour a day, or 18 
hours in all. It must be admitted that 18 hours is not too 
mucti for a man who for the rest of the year was engaged at 
his trade in the fields or workshops. Then for three weeks, 
to the time of the ^special review,^ the regiment went ont to 
drill on alternate days, so that the man again mounted his 
horse 9 times. After the ^special review,’ a number of the 
men -weve again sent on furlough, only enough being re- 
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tained to enable us to go out to drill with 24 files per coin- 
panjy and these few men again got on their horses 9 times in 
all. In the autumn we had another three weeks’ drill, but 
with onl j 20 files per compan j, and no individual riding 
at all. 

“Hence it follows that at the outside no furlough man 
had more than 18 hours’ riding drill, and only mounted his 
horse for drill in the i^anks 27 times, and no one who knows 
what the difiiculties of the matter are will complain that 
this is too much time to bestow on such an important matter. 

“But, it may be asked, How was it with the remaining 
33 duty men — surely they must have all been perfect 
centaurs? Unfortunately, from these we must deduct the 
x*ecruits and Freiwachters (those wmre men struck oft* all 
duties and allowed to work in the town at their trades). 
There w^’ere 10 of the latter allowed by regulation, and as a 
body they rode worse than the men on furlough, for they 
only paraded when the regiment went out at its full strength, 
and never went to riding drill at all. Of recruits there would 
be an average of 8 annually, and since two years is the 
least time in which to make a horsemen, there were 10 at a 
time undergoing their training. So that of the 33 men only 
% 7 remain from wdiom one could with reason expect that they 

should ride perfectly. 

1 ‘^Of horses, each company had 75, and received every 
year 8 remounts. As they were very young, they could not 
be put in the ranks under three or four years; 24 must 
therefore, be subtracted from tbe available strength. But 
amongst the liorses passed by the riding master there are 
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always some which/ owing to want of shape, weakness, or 
trifling defects of soundness, can never be regarded as per- 
fectly trained. Take these at a seventh of the whole, and in 
this case we must deduct another 10. Finally, a certain num- 
ber had to be set apart for the use of the recruits, and these 
it was impossible to train perfectly, for they passed from 
the hands of one beginner to another, and as every recruit 
had to ride every day, we must deduct 2 horses for each, or 
in all 16 horses; so that for the whole company there were 
necessarily 66 partly trained horses, and there could only be 
9 thoroughly broken charges. Is this overdriving the art, 
when by no possibility could there be more than 7 trained 
horsemen out of 66, and only 9 thoroughly broken horses 
out of 75? When this art is the one mainspring of the effi- 
ciency of the whole arm, with less we could not have got 
along at all. The whole noise has been raised because, when 
anyone saw a selected detachment ride in the school, he was 
astonished at their performances, and easily came to the 
false conclusion that the whole regiment had attained the 
same degree of skill.^^ 

I would stop here for a minute to ask whether this re- 
mark does not apply with some force to the estimate ama- 
teurs are apt to form of the horsemanship of our cavalry 
when they see the performances of our specially selected and 
carefully trained men at the Agricultural Hall .and similar 
places. As long as the efficiency of the regiment is all that 
a competent Inspector General says it should be, there is 
no ground of complaint, for the best regiment will turn out 
the best picked riders; hut when, as sometimes happens, 
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the whole routine of an under-horsed regiment is sacnflced 
in order to make a show before the public, even wrth the 
laudable object of attracting recruits, I consider it is time 
for some capable critic to step in and show the injury 

actually done to the service. 

“Again it has been brought forward against the individ- 
ual training of our cavalry that the performances of our 
Landwehr cavalry showed that one could do very well with- 
out this thorough training. They were quickly shown the 
essentials, and that had sufficed for the purpose. To this 
objection I replv that, when the Landwehr was first formed, 
we had two mighty moral assistants: first, the universal 
hatred of French domination; second, a certain number of 
experienced cavalry officers who really understood the es- 
sentials of the duties and of horsemanship, and who were in 
a position to decide what things were of first necessity, and 
to teach only these. 

hi‘st of these factors is unlikely to occur again, and 
as for the second, horsemanship is so far a forgotten art 
that not all the good will in the world, if untutored, will 
avail anything. 

“I see no other means except to form a central riding 
establishment, in which horsemanship and the theory and 
practice of bitting shall be taught, and to which officer 
from every regiment in the service will be sent to learn in 
order hereafter to teach his subordinates. And then, when 
the school has had time to exercise due influence, every 
officer who can not ride shall be relegated to the infantry. 

“This could not hurt the feelings of the latter, for it is 
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BO disgrace not to be able to ride, and a very bad man on a 
horse may be a very good one on Ms feet. 

‘^Coming now to the question of drill, it has been ob' 
jected that I speak ^only of the charge, which, after all, is 
not the only form of employment for the cavalry; a more 
important point is the way in which reconnaissance and out- 
post duties are performed.’ 

“If I really failed to express myself clearly on this 
head, it is, I admit, a mistake, and I will at once endeavor 
to correct it. My intentioii was certainly not to underrate 
the service of the light cavalry, but only to insist that there 
should be two distinct forms of drill and training for light 
and heavy, suited to the requirements of each. What I 
mean may be freely stated thus. Heavy cavalry exists for 
the purpose of developing vehemence and momentum in the 
attack; light cavalry, to utilize to the utmost the speed and 
dexteritv of horse and rider. 

“It stands to reason, therefore, that this diiference 
should be taken into account in the training of the two 
types. . ■ .. 

“The charge of heavy cavalry cannot be ridden too 
close or too fast. The horse shonld, therefore, not be made 
too susceptible to the pressure of the leg, for it must not 
only endure the pressure of the files on one another, but also 
resist it. It must not be thrown too much on its haunches, 
nor should it be too easy to strike off in a gallop, for this 
last not only irritates its comrades on either hand, but leads 
to crowding and consequent confusion. The rider must cer- 
tainlv have his mount under control but the main points to 
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insist on are riding straight to the front and the compact 
closing of the files. 

‘‘Light cavalry cannot be too fast in their movements. 
Their horses must, therefore, have light mouths, and yield 
readily to the pressure of the leg. They must also.be thor- 
oughly trained to the gallop, in perfect balance, so that all 
the forces of the animal are collected and at the disposal of 
the rider. Then it will combine endurance at speed with the 
power of jumping and scrambling up or down nasty slopes 
in the highest possible manner. For the same reasons, the 
rider must not only thoroughly understand the principles of 
horsemanship, but his judgment must be trained to under- 
stand how to save his horse to the utmost, and then, in case 

of necestoy, to get the last ounce possible out of him. 

“These points must underlie the training of the whole. 
The heavy cavalry remains in all movements compactly 
closed, and whoever allows himself to be squeezed out of the 
ranks should be punished. But at the same time they must 
be very steady. Therefore they should maneuver, as a rule, 
at a long roomy trot, carrying them rapidly over the ground, 
particularly in deployments. In moving off for the charge, 
too, they should start at a trot, and the greatest care must be 
taken before sounding the ‘march’ that all horses are dead 
square to the front and properly closed up. Also, since the 
habit of loose riding has crept in, the following point de- 
serves special attention: the regulation prescribes that ‘the 
pressure from the directing flank should be given way to, 
that from the reverse one resisted,’ also ‘the sqtiadron in- 
tervals are to be maintained during the charge.’ Now, what 
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happens every time? l<lo horse ever goes quite so dead 
straight to its front that now and again deviations do not 
occur. The directing flank moves direct on its object, and 
must not be crowded off; hence all the deviations tend 
towards the reverse one. In a few moments the man on the 
reverse flank begins to yield to the culminating pressure, 
and the squadron^s interval is decreased. As this is not 
allowed, the next squadron gives way too, and the next, so 
that after a few hundred yards, when the ^halP is sounded, 
the whole force is all over the place; or, if it is on active ser- 
vice, the properly closed opponent crashes right through us. 
For this I see only one corrective — ^that the center file of the 
squadron should always direct. 

^^After the long roomy trot with which the attack is 
commenced, the gallop is sounded some 300 paces from the 
enemy, and the charge at 60 paces. The ^halP should never 
be commanded with the voice, but always sounded (nowa- 
days in Germany it is never sounded at all, but only the ^dis- 
perse’ and ff'ally’), and no blame must attach to any one if 
one squadron is a. little in front of the other; but if the files 
have been loosened, then the men must be scolded, and if 
necessary, punished. 

^‘The light cavalry must keep their horses in hand, and 
therefore ride either a short collected trot or gallop. They 
must be able to execute all evolutions at a gallop ; they 
should not charge with the files too close, but always have 
room to wheel up to a flank in a column of troops to meet or 
make a flank attack, and they must devote more time to 
reconnaissance and outpost duties than to anything else. 
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“The characteristic of the heavy cavalry must be to 
suffer no opposition, but to go straight for the enemy where- 
ever they meet him, and ride him down by pace and weight ; 
therefore the,y must never be brought up till actually wanted, 
and never used in pursuit, which duty after a successful 
charge is taken up by the light. The moment the charge is 
ovei*, they must rally to be ready for a new one should that 
become necessary. 

‘^The light, on the other hand, should find their chief 
strength In maiieuver, and never charge except when an 
opening is given. They must be able to play with the enemy 
for hours together, not hesitating to retreat to lure him on; 
but once the chance is given, they must charge home and 
pursue to the last breath of their horses. 

“The heavy cavalry must possess an even Quixotic faith 
in their power, which it will be the special province of their 
leader to keex) within bounds; the light, on the other hand, 
must pride itself on its pace, cleverness, and individualism.’' 

The remainder of the pamphlet may be dealt with more 
rax)idly, for much no longer applies to present conditions. 

Heavy cavali\y, according to the author, must be 
cuirassed for the same reason I gave in the conclnding lines 
of my last letter. The front rank should be armed with 
lances, but of a longer and better balanced pattern than ex- 
isting ones, so that when brought to the charge the points 
should project a clear four feet in front of the horses’ heads. 
The rear rank, on the other hand, and all light cavalry, 
should have swords only. 
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The necessity for large bodies of cavalry being collected 
in camps of exercise annually is also strongly insisted on. 

And it is curious to find this man of so many years’ war 
experience recommending that heavy cavalry should be 
trained occasionally to charge in olose column. He admits 
all the drawbacks, but urges that in the suj)reme moment, 
when success must be won at any cost, the certainty of the 
result justifies the risk, provided the men have been pre- 
viously trained to feel nothing unusual in such a course, and 
the description he gives of such a column breaking through 
and shattering all resistance reminds one of the instance 
quoted in James Skinner’s memoirs of the charge of 10,000 
Khattore horse against a brigade of regular Mahratta in- 
fantry in the battle of Jeypore. The brigade formed square 
eight deep to met them, and with perfect steadiness reserved 
their fire till the cavalry were within 100 paces or so, but it 
hardly checked the onslaught; the mass swept over thewhole 
brigade, and out of some 8,000 men, not 200 were known to 
have survived. 

In conciuson, let me quote a scolding Frederick the 
Great gave to his cavalry in his latter years at Potsdam. 
He sent for all the officers after a maneuver day, and ad- 
dressed them somewhat as follows : 

^‘Gentlemen, I am entirely dissatisfied with the cav- 
alry; the regiments are completely ont of hand, there is no 
accuracy in their movements, no solidity and no order. 
The men ride like tailors. I beg that this may not occur 
again, and that each of you will pay more attention to his 
duty, more particularly to the horsemanship. 
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“But I know how things go on. The captains think only 

of making money out of the squadron, and the lieutenants, 
how to get the most leave. You think I am not up to your 
dodges, but I know them all, and will recapitulate them. 
To-morr’ow, when you start on your march back to your gar- 
rison, before you are 1.0 miles on the way, the squadron com- 
mander will ask the sergeant-major whether any of the men 
live in the vicinity, and the s*ergeant-major will reply. Yes. 
sir, there is so and so. and so and so live quite close to here, 
and would be glad to go on furlough.’, ‘Very well, then,’ 
the captain will say, Sve can save their pay. Send the names 
in to me to-night, and they shall all have it,’ and so it goes 
on every march. The lieutenants get leave to visit their 
friends, and the captain arrives at his garrison with half 
his squadron leading the horses of the other half, like a 



band of disreputable Cossacks. 

“Then, when the season for riding drills comes on, the 
captain sends for the sergeant-major and says: ‘I have an 
appointment this morning at so and so, and must get away 
early ; tell the first lieutenant to take the rides. So the ser- 
geant-major goes to the first lieutenant and gives him the 
message, and the latter says: ‘What! the captain is away? 
then I am off hunting; tell the second lieutenant to take the 
men.’ And the second lieutenant, who is probably still in 
his bed, says: ‘What! both of them gone? then I will stay 
where I am; I was up till 3 this morning at a dance; tell the 
cornet I am ill, and he must take the ride.’ And the cornet 
says: ‘Look here, sergeant-major, what is the good of my 
standing out there in the cold? You know all about it much 
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better than I do ; you go and take the ride/ and so it goes on : 
and what must be the end of it all? What can I do with 
such cavalry before the enemy? I tell you, I think so much 
of the importance of your arm that! expect more from a lien- 
tenant of cavalry than from a major of infantry. ^Vhen I 
visit the outposts, I expect every subaltern in charge of a ♦ 
picket to be able to tell me exactly all about the ground for 
five miles round, and to be able to make a legible sketch of 
it.^^ (Frederick’s standard was, however, not so high as 
that of our present examiners, and some of his own topo- 
graphical work, republished recently in fac-simile, would 
certainly have have entailed his failure in C. and B.) “If 
I send him on a patrol, he must be able to tell me exactly 
where and how strong the enemy is and how best to get at 
him; what the roads are like, and whether I can move guns 
by them, etc., and when the time for the charge arrives, I ex- 
pect you to seize the opportunity and to act at once without 
waiting for orders, which always come too late. Now, 
march your regiments home, and don’t let me have to speak 
like this again.” 


- 
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THE BERLIN- VIENNA RACE. 

An interesting lecture read before the Berlin Military 
Society by Lieutenant von Reitzenstein, the winner on the 
German side in the great long-distance race, has just been 
published. As it contains some valuable hints on the 
preparation of horses for great endurance, and removes 
many false impressions prevailing in England as to the 
race itself, 1 purpose to give a tolerably complete summary 
of the work. Reitzenstein is a well-known gentleman rider 
in German}', and it is worth noticing that he did not enter 
his horse for the competition considering it as a sporting 
event, but simply and solely as an experiment of sufficient 
military interest to justify him and liis comrades to call on 
their horses and themselves for the very utmost exertions. 
Before starting, he reasoned the matter out as follows: 

‘Tu every autumn maneuver, to say nothing of war,, 
cases of two consecutive bivouacs occur which entail 
two nights and three days with very little rest for the horses, 
especially for those on outpost and patrols, and all the time 
they are carrying full marching order kit. It is certain 
therefore that for so long horses can get on without very 
much i*est. The question is. How far in that time will a 
suitably selected animal under a light weight succeed in 
traveling, and what pace will cover most ground? The 
nerves of the horse's stomach — i a. its digestive powers — 
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are, it is known, less strained by uniform exertion than by 
the excitement created by rapid moYement; therefore to 
coyer the most gToiind in the giyen time a uniform steady 
pace, maintained for the longest possible period, promised 
the best results. It is better to shorten the periods of rest 
than to force the pace betweenwhiles and let the animal rest 
in the stable longer, wdiere he would only get still.” 

The most difficult point was to find a suitable horse. 
He decided to look out for a thoroughbred huntei% and at 
last heard of one standing in Ghent (Belgium), and set oft 
at once to see it. He found it exactly what he wanted— a 
thoroughbred mare, 15-3, with niagnilicent shoulders, well 
coupled, and good quarters; unfortunately, the animal was 
suffering from a sore back, but he had only a single day be- 
fore sending in the name of the horse he meant to ride, and 
decided to take it as it was. The mare was ten years old, no 
pedigree ayailable, and he bought her for £80. and christened 
her ^‘Lippspringe,” after a village neai* his garrison. Sub- 
sequently he succeeded in tracing her origin; her name is 
entered in the English stud-book as Otation, brown mare, 
1882, by SideroUte out of Gyration, Blie had belonged to an 
English officer, and had been sold at Tattersall’s and sent to 
Belgium, three years ago. It wmuld be interesting to ascer- 
tain what price she fetched, and who the officer was wbo had 
owned her. As he did not wish to take leave during the 
maneuvers, all the training and x)reparation had to be under- 
taken on the march. The mare reached her new quarters on 
the 3d of September, and it was soon discovered that she 
would not stand grooming, and generally was troublesome 
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in the stable. ‘‘I had been worrying a good deal,” he says, 
“about her unusually low price, wondering what way she 
would astonish me, and this discovery relieved me. For 
the usual grooming I substituted washing in lukewarm 
water and drying with flannels; this soothed her, and she 
soon became quite gentle. From this period I practically 
never let her out of my sight, fed her myself, and gave up all 
my spare time to study her character; in about fourteen 
daVs we were on such good terms that she followed me about 
like a dog, even in the darkness. During the whole ride to 
Vienna I never led her by the bridle, but walked or ran by 
her side, taking hold of her mane when trotting down hill.” 
In consequence of the sore back he used a well-fitting mili- 
tary saddle without blanket or this relieved the 

sore of all pressure, and with the aid of mercurial ointment 
she was all well again in three weeks. 


The question of shoeing gave much cause for anxiety, 
as on the rocky roads over the mountains the danger of a 
bruised frog was considerable; so he decided to place a 
leather plate under the shoe, stuffing the space between the 
leather and the frog with tow smeared with tar. After a 
few days the mare went tender in front. There was no heat 
in the foot, and after a day or two she went better, but 
still somewhat shorter than seemed normal. However,, he 
decided not to alter the shoeing till he had seen the chief 
veterinary authority in Berlin. No special preparation to 
put on muscle was undertaken; he rode her with the troops 
on a couple of days, and generally took her on the hard roads 
for a few hours every afternoon for exercise, at the same 
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time endeaToring to get Iter head ia a better position and 
improve her balanee. B, eaperiment he settled on an ater. 
a-e speed ot 1,100 jards in 4 minutes as most smtable to lei 
build, and she kept this pace up regnlarly tor 20 miles with- 
out walking. Her normal trot was much taster, left to her- 
self she coveied the 1,100 yards in 2.2 minutes, but this w^ 
too much for the piirpose-neither heart nor lungs cou d 
stand the strain of such exertion for long. He returns to 
this point tthe importance of saving the interna organs m 
oi-der to obtain the best results in competitions of this k ) 
again, and attributes most o, the deaths from co^ wh ch 
occurred on the road to neglect of this principle. They rode 
Tat between the halts, and led and watered without 

:ingsu«cienttiniefort.,ein,ernalorgmi.s^«^ 

fudging onlv by the external signs ot coo ii g, 

: r o at is'th; gradual return to their normal con^itmn o, 

the Lod-vessels and nerves congested or ^ ^ “ 

eition and hidden from sight within the ' f ; " 

seems to me a point worth bringing out. I s 
flnues, «altogether a different matter, when _ 

to be covered so great that pansies for food mu t mcis^ u 
he intercalated, from what it is when the distance, though 
great, can yet he done without a halt lor feeding. Then one 
can force the pace, for the duration ot the journey is short, 
ened, and there is ample time to cool down on arrival. 
Having made friends with his hoi-se, ho next tried an 
mental trip of 200 kilometers, say 125 miles. Starting, 

8 a m he’ covered 50 kilometers and fed the mare with a 
little bread and lukewarm water, then completed the iltsl 
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100 kilometers, rested 3 liours and fed witli oats, and at 
night rode the remaining 100 kilometers straight off, reach- 
ing his quarters at 3 a. ni. In the afternoon he took the 
mare out again for another 50 kilometers, and found her 
fresh and strong and appetite excellent. This test satisfied 
him, and for the remainder of the time he fed her up and 
kept her in good condition. She used to eat 24 pounds of 
oats a daj, with bran and beans. She was also habituated 
to eat bread made of crushed oats, maize, and eggs. On the 
24th of September they started for Berlin; next morning, 
in shunting, the horse-box was driven against the stops, and 
the mare violently flung against the timbers, inflicting a ^ 
considerable flesh-wound in the forehead, and though not 
lame, yet in the afternoon she refused her food, and the 
veterinary surgeon established slight concnssion of the 
brain with headache. This was only four days before the 
start. Fortunately, she recovered sufficiently, but the acci- 
dent must have somewhat interfered with her chances. 
Meanwhile, after consultation, with the chief veterinary sur^ 
geon,the shoes w’-ere taken off , and then it was discovered that 
sand and dirt had w’^orked in under the leather and formed 
a hard cake — which accounted for the tenderness. Slie 
wnis now reshod with mild steel shoes of ordinary pattern. 
These answ^ered excellently, but it is worthy of note that 
the hind shoes wmre down markedly more than the fore 
ones; this is probably accounted for by the tendency to 
trail the hind legs w^hen fatigued. Curiously, he forgets to 
inform us wimt his actual weight was. I believe about 1(>8 
pounds, saddle Included, judging by his appearance. He 



rode on a light Hungarian saddle, without numnah, 
ently without panels also, but the point is not quite clearly 
given; stirrups of aluminum, which saved neaiiy a couple 
of pounds. To the right stirrup a cyclists lantern hung on 
a spring, to break the concussion, was attached, which an- 
swered fairly well. For bridle the ordinary military pattern 
with hooks arranged to hang the curb on, so as to save time 
in feeding, etc. On the saddle he carried a small haversack 
and two shoe-cases. The haversack contained 2 pounds 
of crushed oats made into bread, referred to above, 
small flask of brandy, some Carlsbad salts, some salicylic 
cotton-wool for bandages, a bandage of gauze, some collo- 
dion, and a little tallow and powdered salicylic aci d 
as an anti sei^tic. The /Carlsbad salts were used to pro- 
mote digestion and given in every feed. In the shoe-eases, 
besides two reserve shoes, were a small hammer and wrench 
— he had previously gone through a farrier’s course and w 
a fair hand at shoeing a horse; fortunately so, for the seco: 
night he had to apply his knowledge. A small spon 
washing out the nostrils and cooling the head, completed 
his equij)ment. His spurs were strapped to the saddle in 
fronts and only used in the last 15 miles; he carried no whip. 
The hind legs had two brushing stockings lined with smooth 
leather to prevent caking. His watch was attached to the 
headstall between the horse’s ears. He found this better in 
daytime than the usual w^ist attachment. He sent no 
grooms on in front, as he decided to x^egulate his halts by the 
condition of the horse alone. 

Want of time prevented a previous reconnaissance of 
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the road. The study of the staff maps had to suffice, and he 
admits that from them he had derived a tolerably false 
impression of the gradients ; the scale yo oVo-o' small.. 
In consequence of the accident to the horse above referred 
to, at the last moment he altered his plans somewhat, and 
thereby lost a certain amount of time; over the mountains, 
too, better knowledge of the country might have saved him 
perhaps an hour and a half. A cyclist from Berlin offered 
his services to accompany him, and j)roved very useful in 
warning people ahead of his arrival. On the morning of 
the 3d of October, at 8:50, he started; roads in fair condition, 
except through one or two villages where they were paved. 
At these he dismounted and walked in front of the mare, she 
following him without the reins. At 12:25 p. in. reached 
Barutli, 52 kilometers (31 miles). His cyclist had gone 
ahead, and ordered the lukewarm water with oatmeal for the 
horse. For the last ten Mmxtes he walked to cool her, but 
she showed no fatigue, and was breathing quii^e normal. 
He!^ nostrils were sponged out. She drank her gruel, and 
they went on to Kalan, 100 kilometers (61 miles); arrived 
4:45 p. m., walked the last 2 miles., and gave the horse more 
gruel and some hay ; for himself took tea with eggs beaten 
up. At 6 p. m. remounted and rode on, reaching Hoyers- 
werda, 140 kilometers, at 10:45 p. m. For the last few miles 
the stony nature of the road caused some delay; here he 
dismounted for ten minutes, washed out the mare’s nostrils, 
and went on at once, i^eaching Klein Welka, 176 kilometers, 
at 2:30 a. m. The mare was still fi^esh and might well have 
gone on for another two hours, but, owing to her accident, 
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Jae had broken his original intention of riding on further, i 

and had sent on his groom to meet him there, so he was coin- ] 

pelled to stop. The mare was well washed down with warm ! 

water, dried, and then some kind of embrocation of a simple I 

I 

nature (not Eillrnan^s or one of Mattel’s electricities) well | 

rubbed in. The mare seemed much i^efreshed, and, after 
some gruel, ate It pounds of oats with Carlsbad salts; the ■ 

legs were bandaged with wet w'oolen bandages, and the 
hoofs cooled by felt pads saturated in water. B^or himself 
he had his legs well massaged and rubbed with this 
embrocation, had a light meal, and rested without sleeping 
for a couple of hours. After 3 hours, at 5:40 a. m. he rode 
on. The mare, in spite of her 200 kilometers, say 125 miles, 
was in excellent condition. He soon reached the hilly dis- 
triets, where the gradients were so stiff that his cyclist 
could no longer keep up, and went round by train to meet 
him further on. Then, following a local tip, he got into 
still worse^ground and lost much time, and the pi^actical 
difficulty of accommodating his pace to the slopes began. To 
trot up hill and walk down, or would have caused 

too much delay. He found it best to judge by the feet of 
the horse, and whether up hill or down, to dismount and 
run or walk by her side the moment he felt the back mus- 
cles relax and the quarters begin to trail. The strain on 
these muscles and on the spine is the principal point in these 
long distances. Even if the haunches are still fresh, but the 
back weary, the impulse forward cannot be properly com- 
municated to the forehand, the connection between the two 
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ceases, aad the horse drags itself forward on the forehand 
alone. 

At 4:B0 p. m. he reached Weisswasser, 271 kilometers 
(31 hours; 40 miniites), his horse still fresh; he had 300 
kilometers to traverse, and calculated on doing it in 69 
hours. His cyclist had met him, having come round the 
mountains by rail via Dresden, and had warm gruel ready 
for the mare. After an hour’s i*est, at 5:20 p. in. he rode on 
to Mniburg, which he reached at 11 p. in.; more gruel and a 
little bread, for himself a cup of tea, and he went on by New 
Kolin to Czaslau; but now the roads became abominable, 
and coming into the valley of the Elbe he found a thick fog. 
He reached New Kolin about 2 a. m., and in consequence of 
the fog would have done better to remain there for a few 
hours’ rest, but, unfortunately, he had again broken his 
good resolution not to send his groom in advance, and the 
fact that the latter was waiting for him at Czaslau induced 
him to ride on. The road was very bad, full of ruts and loose 
stones, the mare began to stumble, and eventually lost her 
off liind shoe, which lie replaced in 10 minutes, but he had to 
lead her most of the way, and only reached Czaslau, 19 kilo- 
meters from New^ Kolin, at G a. m., seriously lowering his 
average. He therefore cut down his halt to two hours in- 
stead of three, and gave the mare 12 pounds of oats, groom- 
ing her as at Klein Welka. For himself he took tea and 
eggs, and studied the maps. His feet had begun to swell, 
but he dare not take oif his boots, for fear of not getting 
them on again. 

At 8 a. m. he remounted. Though the mare had come 
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390 kiloiTic^ters (say 250 •miles), she was still fresh and strong. 
Passing through Deutschbrod, he learnt that Lieutenant 
Graf Konigsmark and Captain Forster (of the balloon sec- 
tion), who had started two hours before him, were only an 
hour in front. At Iglau, 415 kilometers, reached at 1:25 
p. m., he halted 15 minutes, giving the mare a bucket of gruel. 

Here he learnt that the record of Lieutenant Mikloe, 
which he already knew, had been beaten by Graf Staremberg, 
though by how much precisely he could not find oiit. This is 
so far of importance, since it was stated at the time in all 
the papers that the German military attachd at Vienna kept 
him informed of the time of the Austrian competitors by 
wire, which was not the case. The road beyond Iglau was 
very indifferent, gradients very steep, and he had to dis- 
mount and lead continually. A cold wind also got up and 
darkness was coming on. Suddenly he heard behind him hoof- 
beats and Yon Forster and Graf Konigsmark overtook him ; 
he had ])assed them whilst resting in a village, he himself 
having cut a corner, avoiding the village by a by-road- They 
proposed to rest in Malirisch Budwitz, as they had already 
come 127 kilometers since their last long halt. As their 
horses showed signs of fatigue, he proposed they should all 
go on together — the horses were too tired to risk a long halt. 

“The more tired the horses become, the more essential to 
X)usli on and cut down the duration of rest to avoid stiffness 
.setting in. The others agreed, but we determined to give 
ourselves and our animals a last feed and drink at the next 
inn. Leaving my cyclist to watch the mare, I went in to get 
something to eat; I had had nothing since 8 o^clock that 
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Morning, and nothing but J:ea and eggs for the, last forty- 
eight hours. Suddenly I heard coughing outside, and, rush- 
ing out, found it was my mare; a thick white foam came from 
the mouth and nostrils. What has happened?^ I asked the 
man. 'Nothing.’ he said. /She has eaten some hay, and as 
she seemed still thirsty, I gave her some more water.^ There 
was a cold wind blowing. Whether that had chilled her, 
or whether the man had carelessly given her too cold water, 
who can say? Till this moment I had never left her out of 
my sight, and xiow, when double caution was necessary, I 
had failed to exercise it. The only chance lay in riding on 
at once to warm her. I washed out the mouth and nostrils, 
and remounted. B iit the cough persisted, and I thought she 
would come to a dead stand. I dismounted and told Von 
Forster I should give up, and begged him to ride on. After 
leading a short time, the cough ceased and the foaming dis- 
appeared. I got in the saddle again, and in half an hour she 
was going as strong as ever. The roads continued very bad, 
and near Mahrisch Budwitz, Grraf Konigsmark’s horse fell 
over a feeai) of road metal, cutting both knees; as I passed 
him, I gave him my bandaging gear, and with Forster again 
rode on. At 12:15 a. m. w^e reached Znaim. I can no longer 
recall the incidents of the last four hours ; from constantly 
straining my eyes into the darkness from the fear of falling 
and the exertion of keeping my weight hack to meet a pos- 
sible stumbling, I was giddy and felt severe pain in the loins. 
The Austrian officers were ready here to meet us. Warm 
gruel was prepared for the horses. I had a drink and some- 
thing to eat, gave the mare some of her own ration of bread 
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steeped in brandy, and after 15 minutes pushed on-80 kilo- 
meters (62 miles) and 8 hours to beat the record. My horse 
was Still fresh, and I felt eYery conftdence. As it grew 
later the fog settled down, and even the lantern proved o 
little assistance. The innumerable ruts gave the road a 
wavy appearance, and no^v the mare began to stumble i.- 
peatedlv, only her splendid shoulders saving her from fall- 
ing I had carefully studied the map of Znaim, and con- 
vinced mvself that it was impossible to go wrong if I stuck 
to the hish road. Xlhtortunately, the map was wrong and 
did not show a small head and tot at the village ot Grnnd^ 

In the fog we took the wrong Bide of the tot, and, as a 
lack would have It, the villages along ‘the wrong road were 
spaced at equal intervals to those on the nght ond, Ihere 
was no one about to ask, and Indeed It never occurred to us 
tntyself and the cyclist) that anything was wrong We 
came to some steep descents and I dismounted. Suddenly I 
became giddy and staggered; fortunately, a 
hand and, after some cold water had been pouie 
head, I was able to go on. I asked the man where we 
and we then learnt onr mistake; instead of on y 

i„etersmoretoride,wehadstill39befoteus. This discovery 

. thoroughly woke me up. I looked at my watch-it was 5 

0 ,n I had only two hours left to beat Starcmberg s 
There was therefore not a moment to be lost. I bade adieu 
to Forster and disappeared into the fog. Then I remem_ 
bered that my brother had told me of a short ^ 

1 could and It, still gave me a chance of winning. H the fog 
lifted, all would he well; hoping it would, I took the turn- 
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lug. I bad to ride across country for a short stretch; the 
ground was soft, and the mare had to gallop, as it was too 
deep to trot. The fog did not lift. I lost my direction and 
came on a deep millstream, hopelessly unfordable. My 
chance of the prize I saw was gone, and I returned to the 
main road, haying lost 35 minutes. At the first village I 
halted, gave the mare lukewarm water, the last piece of 
bread steeped in brandy, and strapped on my spurs. The 
short rest had already made the mare stiff., and she began to 
stagger. Mj last chance was to keep her going. I re- 
mounted, with a little coaxing; she broke into a trot, and, 
only using the spurs sufficiently to keep her haunches up, we 
covered the last seven miles into Floridsdorf. Her pluck 
and breeding proved decisive here; a meaner animal would 
have simply declined to move a step further, but she seemed 
to feel the jnide of success, and with a last effort pulled 
herself together, and passed the finish with head well uj) and 
firm regular beat of the hoofs, as the instantaneous photo 
taken at this moment shows. Three minutes afterwards 
she laid down exhausted on the road, where she stayed for 
some hours; in the afternoon she was taken to her stable. 
In the night she ate carrots and oats, and on the next day 
seemed rapidly recovering, but at night fever set in, due to 
inflammation of the lungs, and to this the poor animal suc- 
cumbed. No doubt the seed of this inflammation was laid 
the previous night when she began to cough, and the excess 
of fatigue, due to the mistake I had made in the roads, just 
prevented her being taken at once to her stable out of the 
wind. In 73 hours. G minutes, inclusive of the mistake, the 




mare had covered 597 kilometers (888 miles); of this two- 
thirds on bad roads over the mountains. In this time 
had rested only 8 hours, and been fed only twice, with about 
14 pounds of oats each time. She had had oatmeal gruel as 
often as it could be conveniently given. far as Mahrisch 
Budwitz I trotted, changing the diagonal legs alternately, 
but beyond, owing to the incomplete training of the mare, 
the near hind foot began to knuckle over, and I was com- 
pelled to continue on the near fore-olf hind diagonal.” 

His reflections on the value of the ride as a military 
experiment practically agree with those already published. 
With the enormous areas covered by modern armies, officers’ 
patrols are liable to be called on to cover very gi^eat dis- 
tances indeed, and the art wdll consist in knowing how to do 
so with the least exertion td the animal. Such a patrol may 
at any moment end in a ride for life or death, and one’s 
chances of survival depend on the reserve power still left in 
the horse. The know! edge that such distances can be trav- 
ersed by one horse almost without rest must give confidence 
to every man throughout the army, and enable him to 
to undertake what, in a service in which thirty miles on end 
is looked on as cruelty to animals, would he regarded as 
pure foolhardiness. Keitzenstein’s performance was actu- 
ally better than that of the winner; yet, reading his 
carefully, it is evident that with better luck and the ex- 
perience now gained he might have done considerably bet- 
ter. Eliminate the accident to the horse in shunting, the 
lameness due to bad shoeing, the cough, mistake in the 
road, and, above all things, reinforce both horse and 
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rider’s strength hy a knowledge of the Kola nut, and I feel 
tolerably confident that the same man and horse would have 
covered the distance in 65 hours. It is a satisfaction for us 
that it was an English horse that accomplished this feat, 
but I regret to say that after seeing the different way these 
men rode their horses, until the art of horsemanship is 
better understood in England and India that it is now, I do 
not believe that she (the mare) would have got over more 
than three-quarters of the road in the time under the ordi- 
nary English rider. The art of getting the utmost out of 
one’s horse on a long distance is one we have yet to learn, 
and it is precisely we who, as a nation, have the greatest ad- 
vantage to derive from the knowledge. A. ride for life and 
death from Herat to Kandahar or viee versa, the same dis- 
tance as Berlin to Vienna, is by no means precluded in the 
present political situation. 
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geneeal von kosenbeeg-s- hints on ebcbcit 

training AND RIDmG. 

Probably all officers who have had the responsi- 
bility of instructing young soldiers in horsemanship have 
felt the want of an intelligent system of imparting instruc- 
tion. The better horseman a man naturally is, the more 
difficult, as a rule, is it for him to appreciate the trouble 
others find in mastering what to him came as instinct, te 
worse he is, the more impossible will he have found it to 
explain to others what he has never mastered himself an^ 
between the two stools the recruit has, often literally, found 
himself on the ground. The want has not been so much 

felt in England with our system of regimental riding mas- 
ters and rough riders, as in Germany, where every squadron 
leader has suffered and still suffers from it, and therefore 
it may be of interest to reproduce here the views of one of the 
finest all-round horsemen Germany has ever possessed 
General von Rosenberg, who is not only a born, cavalry 
leader and keen soldier, but who was also one of the best 
steeplechase riders Germany has ever produced, and would 
have held his own in any company in the world. As a gui e 
to the instruction of young soldiers, his pamphlet is 
the soundest and most practical I have ever come amoss ; and 
as his views are widely circulated and have acquired great 
authority,he is now one of the Inspector Generalsof cavalry 
for the German Empire— the study of them will be useful to 
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all ranks as a key to the nature and character of the Ger- 
man cavalry, such as the reading of the ordinary cavalry 
literature can hardly give. Even the celebrated Von 
Schmidt’s works are hardly as valuable, for though Schmidt 
knew what he wanted, and how' to set about obtaining it, he 
himself was but an indifferent horseman, and thus failed 
to carry conviction in all he wrote. Rosenberg begins by 

dividing riding into two classes — passive and active. A 
good “passive” rider has a grim seat, knees close to the sad- 
dle flap, light hands, and can indicate his wishes to his horse 
through the tension of one rein, or the pressure of one leg; 
he will also understand the use of the weight of his body in 
turning or stopping his horse, by throwing it to either side 
or backwards. The good “active” rider will know how, by 
the proper use of his weight, of his two legs and hath reins, to 
collect his mount and secure from it the most complete 
obedience. Where passive riding ceases and active riding 
begins it is hard to say— one can judge best by seeing the 
horse itself, but an example will make things clearer. A 
good jockey rides mostly passively till the linish liegins, then 
he sits down, and by spur and whip brings the horses 
haunches under him and secures the most extreme exertion 
of the animal’s i>owers. 

^‘Amongst our young officers there are many excellent 
‘passive’ riders, w'ho sit well over jumps and are all right 
till the struggle comes, but then their art fails them, and 
they do not know what to do. The best wmuld be to con- 
tinue sitting still, but, as a rule, they do the reverse, and 
cutting and spurring in mimicry of the good ‘active’ ndeis, 
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they throw their horses out of their strides, fail altogether 
to collect them, and ultimately reach the judge’s box a good 
two lengths worse off than they would have done had they 
confined their efforts to sitting still. It is just the same in 
the school; a man who tries to ride ‘actively’ without being 
able really to do so, may ride ‘shoulder in’ and ^passage,’ and 
from a distance appear to do it very well, but actually the 
horse is not properly bent or collected— in a word, it is 
merely t^yewash.’ To reduce an obstinate animal to obe- 
dience by punishment belongs also to ^active’ liorsemanship. 
^ * * To save a stumbling horse falls within the limita- 

tion of a ‘passive’ rider. To calm a violent one by quiet riding 
is within the scope of both; as above remarked, the exact 
line is difficult to be drawn. Veiy few ever really become 
good ‘active’ riders^ — fortunately, it is not even necessary 
that they should; the average civilians or officers can get 
along through life very well as ‘passive’ riders, provided 
they buy either naturally quiet animals, or such as have 
been thoroughly well trained by com])etent people. In 
teaching, we frequently make the mistake of demanding 
good ‘active’ riding from men we have never really taught; 
the ride goes worse with every day, the men apply brute 
force instead of skill and tact — and who is to blame? Gen- 
cu’ally, I believe, the instructor, wdio is in too great a hurry 
and asks too much. The first thing to do is to teach the 
recruits good ‘passive’ riding; afterwards one can pick the 
'best for further instruction.” 
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Training of the Recruit on the Numnah. 


^^Horses turn out with numnah and surcingle, bridoon 
reins. The man first learns to sit with his weight even ly dis- 
tributed between the two points of the pelvis (on which the 
thigh-bones are pointed), and draws the thighs as far back 
as he can without losing his seat on these two points. The 
inner surface of the thigh and the inner surface of the knee 
lie lightly pressed against the horse without giving the man 
the feeling that he is sitting on them; he must sit on his seat. 
The inner surface of the knee is close to the horse, without, 


howevery squeezing him, and below the knee the legs hang 
free. At this stage the recruit must not even try to use the 
pressure of the calf. The toes at first may hang down. For 
the carriage of the body nothing is to be laid down as yet, the 
man holds himself as may be most comfortable to him, Tn 
the trot he must let his body be thrown upwards at each 
step, and fall back into his original position. In the gal- 
lop, a pace which the recruit should practice at least as much 
as the trot, the knees, the inner surface of thighs, and the 
seat itself must remain close to the horse. The whole posi- 
tion mus't be free and without constraint, the small of the 
back drawn in, so that with each stride the rider feels a for- 
ward thrust through the seat and the horse’s back. The 
upper part of the trunk is used to give the rider the feeling 
of an easy position ; general^ly, at first it may be allowed to 
lean far^back wuth muscles quite relaxed. The reins to be 
held according to regulation, and the instructor must point 
out that they must preserve a light equal bearing on the 
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moutli, never jerking and never pulling, xi loose arm and 
shoulder-joint is absolutelj’- essential to learn the proper 
feeling. As soon as the recruit has acquired a little con- 
fidence after the first few days, he must jump a small ob- 
stacle at least ten times a day; to save the horses, 18 inches 
of height will suffice. Within six weeks — experience has 
shown that the time suffices — he must be able to sit over 
small jumps, preserving the seat above indicated, and with- 
out holding on by his calves, the inner surface of the knee 
firmly pressed to the horse at the moment of jumping. The 
man must yet be taught halting and turning on the ; 

in the former, sitting well down on the two bones of the seat, 
he inclines the upper body backward and assists the horse 
by a slight tension of the reins. Turning is managed by in- 
clining the weight of the body over on to the inner seat bone 
and a slight movement of both hands in the required direc- 
tion. * * The muscles of the recruit soon accustom 

themselves to his new work ; when that much is attained, the 
men should ride never less than two hours daily. The 
longer a ride works, the more you can save the horses, and' 
the more time can be allowed for halts and instruction. The 
instructor must avoid generalities. He must describe 
clearly and fully every feeling to each individual recruit — if 
necessary, show how the thing is to be done — and by ques- 
tioning convince himself that he has been understood. 
There is no object in letting recruits fall off. It is better 
in the last resort to let them hold on by the mane. One 
must never lose patience; it only makes the men nervous, 
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and the nervous niaii makes his body stiff — the very worst 
possible impedinieiit to x>i'ogress. 

‘^Horses should be clipped (note, recruit training in 
Germany is always in winter-time); not only does it save the 
man labor in grooming, but the clipped horse, on winter 
rations, can do more work than the undipped one. The 
recruit who in the first six weeks rides 375 miles learns pro- 
portionately more than the one who only covers 250 miles. 
They must ride as much trot and gallop as the condition of 
the horses permits, and the gallop and jumping give the 
man a better feeling for the correct easy seat than the trot. 
The men must be encouraged by judicious praise and by 
exciting tl>e feeling of emulation; tliey must take pleasure 
in riding; the man who mounts his horse with, reluctance 
may be compelled into military forms, but he will never 
acquire clash and ‘feeling.- 

Rosenberg always used the word ^Teeling'^ io denote 
both hands and the corrc^ct, almost intuitive, feeling for the 
movements of the horse which in its highest development 
makes the real horseman. I can find no exact English 
equivalent for the word. 

^Trom the very first day the in^stnictor must endeavor 
to bring a feeling of dash into his ride, and this he will do 
best by not destroying men’s nerves by unnecessary falls. 
Small obstacles taken without accidents exercise a peculiar 
fascination on the men; they want to do more and more 
every day, and the best ones may be encouraged to do so, 
whilst the weaker ones are kc^pt hack, on the excuse that 
they might hurt themscdves: thus one can soon induce a 
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feeling of emulation; the recruits tliemseives will soon ask I 

to be allowed to try bigger Jumps, and thus by degrees the 
limits of the possible may be attained. All through this p 

part of the training the knee only must be allowed to grip; 1 

the use of the calf comes later. This is a most important 5 

point, for it ensures the man’s obtaining an easy seat, and T 

only when this has been acquired can he learn to use the ! 

lo wer part of the leg properly. If it is not attended to, the 
recruit soon learns to cling with the calves,, and then never \ 

becomes quite master of his limbs; and never afterwards i 

can learn how to apply the aids correctly. A recruit thus 
falsely taught on the mmmh will take long before he can [ 

manage his stirrups; he will either cling with the calves, ‘ [.■ 

and then will be always losing them, or will seek in them a [' 

point of support, since he has never really acquired an easy 
seat, and without that knowdedge he can never really learn to 
ride at all. This natural easy seat is the chief factor in mili- 
tary riding. The school rider generally sits too much on his 
fork, and he is quite right for his special jmrpose, for by so 
doing he can better use the lower half of the leg. Aids by 
balance, which can only be given in the ^easy seat’ he rarely 
employs, for, as he does not ride across country, he does not 
require them; and if by chance he does get into difficult 
ground, he goes very gingerly and without giving his horse 
his head, for he has been trained always to hold his horse up 
by the reins, although the only true way to prevent it 
stumbling is by the proper use of his weight. The jockey 
stands in his stirrup with knees firmly pressed to the saddle, 
tliongh not cramped against it, the seat above the saddle; 
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and he, too, is right, because he spares both himself and his 
horse most in this manner; but this seat is useless for mili- 
tary riding, and generally only applicable over level groiind. 
The good cross-country rider sits in the same easy seat above 
demanded for our cavalry, and one finds it again in the good 
jockey when he sits down to finish. The worst possible 
seat is that in which the rider allow^s himself at every stride 
in the gallop to be thrown a couple of hands high in the air; 
neither rider nor horse can stand it long, and every animal 
who possesses even the temperament of a cow will become 
unsteady under such a rider, and the correct execution of 
any evolution at a gallop becomes an impossibility. But one 
finds it only too frequently in our army, and even amongst 
our steeplechase riders; it is entirely the consequence of 
false elementary training. It is much to be regretted that 
Seydlitz left us no hints, or so few of them, as to how the 
recruit was to be taught; only this much is certain, that at 
Trebnetz and Ohlan, where he was quartered as squadron 
commander and afterwards as colonel of a regiment, he had 
the drill-grounds and manages inclosed with barriers, so 
that every man had to jump to get on or off them.^’ 

I may here add that since Eosenberg wrote a good deal 
came to light on these points, and in Hohenlohe’s conversa- 
tions about cavalry it will be seen that his views must have 
been practically identical wdth Eosenberg^s. 

Now follows an amusing critique of a work on riding 
which formerly enjoyed considerable reputation in Ger- 
many. Its author’s name was Von Elpons^i^ and it must 
be remembered that it was his style of equitation under 
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wliicli tlae older cavalrymen in Germany had grown up, and 
against whose views Prince Frederick Charles first, and 
Schmidtp Rosenberg, and others subsequently, between the 
years 1864 to 1876, revolted. This will explain also what I 
have often maintained in face of considerable opposition 
from the tactical authorities in England— namely, that the 
feats of the German cavalry in France in 1870 form no 
criterion of what they are capable of now in 1892, as they 
were then only beginning to emerge from the darkness of 
the old manage school. To continue, old Yon Elpons re- 
marks that many of his pupils had complained to him, ^^How 
difficult it is to understand the Prussian riding regulations T’ 
to which he replies, ^^This expression, often uttered with a 
feeling of sad resignation, always filled me with a certain 
secret satisfaction.” Obviously he was of opinion that 
the object of instruction was not to impart light and lead- 
ing, but to discriminate darkness and obscurity, a view 
characteristic of a certain school of instructions in military 
sciences in all times. Conscious of their own ignorance, 
their efforts have always been to avoid being found out, and 
they have adopted the policy of the common cuttle-fish, who 
exudes ink to delude his pursuers. To the end of the chapter 
these we shall have always with us. It is from the 
Elpons school that the Germans derived their tendency to 
an exaggerated fork seat, often so unfavorably commented 
on by English observers. In part, too, it is due to the shape 
of the Hungarian saddle, which has accreted round the origi- 
nal tree a mass of cushions and bolsters, comfortable for the 
rider, but totally useless dead weight to the horse. Against 
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thiB fork seat Eosenberg is yery incisive, as it utterly de- 
stroys tlie true balance of the upper part of the body. Next 
in importance to the seat comes the correct handling of the 
reins. . ' 

‘■Formerly one often heard it said that the arm and 
shoulder- joint should remain fixed, wrist bent inwards: this 
practically amounts to a prohibition against moving the 
arm and shoulder-joint, all was to be done by a turn of the 
•wrist alone and with the back of the hand x)erpendicular. 
It is diiheult to understand how this idea, good enough in 
the school, came to be accepted in military riding, and quite 
impossible to conceive how the tradition has survived to 
our time; for what soldier, from the day he joins, except in a 
scliool inspection, ever dreams of adhering to the instruc- 
tion literally? This turn of the wrist and its four lines of 
action no one understands, and, especially with tlie bit, no 
one can execute it. When the men turn their wrists, they 
do so in obedience to positive orders, but the turn of move- 
ment of tlie horse does not follow as a consequence, but is 

I due to other aids almost unconsciously applied. We in- 

structors deceive the men and the men deceive ins; the whole 
of the valuable winter-time is wasted, both horses’ and men’s 
tempers and months ruined, and all for an old ‘humbug’ (his 
own word), to which no one pays the slightest attention, the 
day after he leaves the school and his true (Hlneation as a cav- ‘ 

I alryman begins. The simjfiest and most natural method of 
using the reins, one that everyone understands without diffi- 
culty, is the following: The reins have a light, even bear- 
ing on the jaws through the bit, which always remains the 

’ll' ' 
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same; there must be no jerking, still less may the horse bore 
against the hand; let the animal chuck his head about as he 
will. This entails a loose shoulder- joint and arm, which 
yields to every morement of the horse. Against this even 
pressure he will soon find it useless to fight, and will keep 
his head quiet; but against the attempt to keep the hand still 
he will soon succeed in compelling it to yield, for the horse’s 
neck muscles are considerably stronger than those of a man's 
arm. The horse then finds out he can hy insistence have his 
own way, and all the work of weeks perhaps has to be done 
over again. 

The General is strongly of opinion that turnings are to 
l)e indicated to the horse by inclining the weight of the 
body inward and moving both reins in the required direction 
without attempting to shorten the inner one; the pressure 
of the outer rein on the neck is sufficient for the purpose, 
‘vluook at a, squadron wheeling from the front,’’ he says, 
^'or at two men practicing mounted combats, and one 
will see that not one man in the army ever attempts 
to shorten the inner rein. Why, then, waste our xu'ecious 
time in endeavoring to teach what is of no jjractical 
value? In halting a horse, the weight of the body in- 
clined backwards is the chief point; similarly, in saving a 
stumbling one, DO per cent is effected by the weight, only 
10 per cent by the reins. For this reason the custom of 
shortening the i^eins over bad ground is to be utterly con- 
demned ; not only does the horse require his head free, but 
if he pe<'ks, the shortened reins drag the body forward, and 
before the man can recover himself the horse is down. It 
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is a capital exercise to practice clambering up and down 
steep banks; it accustoms the rider to understand the dis- 
tribution of his weight. The instructor should not at first 
trouble about* teaching a strictly military seat; this is only 
an outward form, only necessary in so far as uniformity of 
appearance is desirable as an expression of discipline. 
Once the man can ride, the external finish can be easily 
applied; but if the chief stress is laid on appearance, the 
rei^ult is to make wooden riders, men who fly about on their 
horses likes peas on a drum and job the poor animal in the 
mouth. With such riders no long gallop to the front con- 
sequently no charge, can conceiyably be ridden. The time 



spent on such things is therefore worse than wasted. The ob- 
ject of the training on the numnah is to teach a firm but easy 
seat, correct guidance with the reins, and balance at all 
paces, both in turning, jumping^ and climbing, and experi- 
ence shows that if this much is not attained within six to 
eight weeks, the instructor has mistaken his profession.’^ 


Training on the Saddle, 

As soon as the above degree of training has been at- 
tained, recruits at once proceed to the saddle. The seat and 
balance remain the same, but from now the lower leg is 
drawn back till the calf has a light but firm bearing behind 
the girth. The chief difficulty is to prevent the knee- and 
ankle-joints becoming stiff, and to manage the stirrups. 
They are intended to be an aid and convenience to the man; 
if they are too long, he loses his seat by bending forward 
endeavoring to retain them; if too short, the seat is cramped 
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by the effort to keep the calf in the proper position. The 
instructor must fit each man separately to suit his build. 
'Tt would be no disadyantage to let the men place the whole 
of the foot in the stirrup, for the easy play of the knee-joint 
is the chief object to keep in view, and with feet borne in the 
stirrup a man is safer in the ranks and over obstacles.’^ 
The man now learns to use the pressure of the calf of the 
leg, first on one side only, afterwards on both, but the one- 
sided pressure is here the chief point to which will be re- 
curred later in the training of remounts. In galloping, the 
fiill pace of maneuvei’s, 15 miles an hour (out of doors under- 
stood) and for long distances, must be practiced as much as 
possible, till the man is thoroughly at home in it, and the 
horses gallop quietly in their places without attempting to 
race. I may here add that the 19th Hussars are the only 
regiment I have ever seen in England which attained in this 
point the average German requirements. It is also good at 
this stage to practice both the gallop and jumping without 
reins. The rider thus acquires the indispensable easy seat 
best, and also comes to understand that over bad ground or 
obstacles a horse goes best with his head free. It sounds 
rather much to demand of the average recruit, but experi- 
ence shows that they soon acquire what is wanted; and, 
whether or no, it is f he only possible way to obtain the 
class of horsemen we require, for of what possible good can 
a cavalry be that cannot close with its enemy except over 
the level parade-ground type of ground that never is found 
in practical warfare? The men must now be taught to rise 
in their stirrups when trotting — this for use on the line of 
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march and in patrollingi elsewhere, at drill, in difficnlt 
ground, generally where the horse must be unconditionally 
under control, the military trot can alone be used. 

When the man is thoroiighl}^ at home in the saddle, and 
can manage his horse on the bridoon, riding on the bit and 
with arms is practiced. Here there is only to note that the 
tension of the reins is to be as light and even as possible, 
and the arm from the shoulder, when cutting and pointing, 
absolutely index)eiident of the body. A loose shoulder joint 
is here tlie chief x)oint. 

Training of Remounts, 

The luaiii thing is to be thoroughly clear in one’s own 
mind as to what qualifications the horse niiist possess to 
be reliable and useful in the field. The essentials are, ab- 
solute obedience and safety over all kinds of ground: by 
absolute obedience is understood that the horse under all 
conditions goes where his rider wishes, is not a puller, and 
obeys at once the aids applied by the leg, rein, or alteration 
in the balance. Safety in difficult ground is partly the result 
of practice, partly of the proper balance of rider and horse. 
G ood paces may be natural, but can also be acquired under a 
good rider in i^roper balance. Proper balance being when the 
weight is evenly distributed over all four legs, and this is 
the surest means of preserving a horse from strained sinews 
and premature break-down. It is unnecessary to follow the 
writer through the whole of his discussion of bending lessons. 
Briefly, he considers the bending lesson an indispensable pre- 
liminary to acquiring unconditional obedience, but the bend. 
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and side paces generally, must be taught by the pressure 
of one leg only. At this stage he will haye iiotliing to do 
with the supporting pressure of the outer leg. If the horse 
attempts to escape by too rapid a pace, let him at first; he 
will soon moderate it of his own accord. 

This yielding to the pressure of the leg is a great 
trouble witli thoroiighbred horses, but it must be taught to 
all horses for military purposes ; otherwise the rider has no 
power to exact obedience, and generally the animal is unfit 
to be ridden in the ranks. As soon as they haye learnt to 
yield to the leg, they must next be taught ‘^h)bedienee.^^ At 
first they will be taken quietly at a walk up to some 
obstacle at which it can be foreseen they will refuse to go 
on. The rider is on the lookout, with a light bearing of the 
reins, and meets the first attempt to swerye Avith the op- 
posite leg. If the animal stops outright, or attempts to 
back, the body is inclined backwards and both legs 
pressed to him, till he decides to advance. Patience and 
endurance are the chief points, but every man in the squad- 
ron, down to the last recruit, mnst be able by these simple 
aids to compel obedience; otherwise he is useless for prac- 
tical purposes. 

“I beard the first time of this simple method from the 
well-known steeplechase rider, Graf Wilaraowitz, when 
quartered as a young officer in Breslau. At mess one night 
he said : Tf I Avant to he quite certain of a horse in a steeple- 
chase, it must first of all refuse with me; if not, T take it out 
and induce it to refuse, and then compel it to obey. The 
animal must know that it has got to Jump when T am on its 
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back.^ This made a considerable impression on me, for at 
the time my instructor was of the opposite opinion; he main- 
tained that one should avoid opportunities of trying conclu- 
sions in so drastic a manner; so afterwards I took the first 
occasion of speaking to the Graf alone, and asked him to 
explain, which he kindly did. From him I learnt for the 
first time the meaning of light hands and the use of the 
lower part of the leg. It was like tfie flash of a distant light- 
house in a dark night and heavy sea, and I went back to my 
garrison feeling that I had discovered a new world. How 
many thousand sovereigns and how much enjoyment have I 
owed to that short conversation!” 

As already mentioned, Hosenberg soon afterwards be- 
came the most celebrated steeplechase rider in his country, 
and his total winnings must have run into very high figures. 
I first heard the idea from one of Rosenberg’s old pupils, an 
Englishman, who had a perfect genius for winning chases. 
The tip has often been of value to me in ordinary circum- 
stances, and I could not count the number of chases I have 
seen lost through ignorance of it; but it is worth pointing 
out that its correct application is impossible to a man with 
his knees in his mouth in the modern fashionable seat. The 
demands on a horse’s obedience can hardly be too great, 
though, of course, they should be made progressively. To 
show to what a degree their obedience can be brought, I cite 
again textually: 

“In schools and on drill-grounds, where there are no 
natural obstacles, one can employ the following means: 
draw up a ride knee to knee, and make each horse come out, 
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and jump a bar witliout wing walls; one stands behind tbe 
bar, and endeavors to frighten the horse by cracking whips, 
waving cloths, shooting pistols, etc. For all obstacles wing 
walls are to be condemned.’^ 

I asked, the other day, another pupil of Eosenberg^s, 
whether he really had succeeded in attaining this degree of 
obedience, or whether Ms imagination and pen had not run 
away with him. He assured me there was no word of ex- 
aggeration in the book, and that literally every horse in the 
regiment would not only do all above indicated, but that 
Rosenberg used to drive them through paper screens and 
flaming wTeaths of fire. 

complete obedience, this also is necessary, that at 
the faster paces, particularly at a gallop, no horse leans 
on his bridle.’^ In other words, no pullers or runaways need 
apply. "^^This is only attainable when the men have a firm 
seat and light hand— i. e., movable arm and loose shoulder- 
joint. If such animals are met with, then give them to the 
best and strongest riders to gallop them ^bent’; — i. e., placed 
as for ^shoulder in’ for considerable distances. This pro- 
cedure is also recommended to any one who has the mis- 
fortune to come in for a hard-mouthed horse ruined on the 
race-course — a bolter, in fact.” 

It must be confessed, to pass a satisfactory inspection 
before Rosenberg must be no child’s play, and I wonder how 
many of our own squadrons would survive the ordeal with 
credit. Yet if the Germans, with three years’ service, can 
accomplish it, surely the matter is within our power. 
Against our bigger and somewhat more intemperate horses 
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(in size, hj the way, their Cuirassiers and Uhlans are at least 
equal to ours) we may safely set our seven years’ service and 
the undeniable superiority of our men in natural taste for 
horsemanship. To continue— when the horses have learnt to 
go with their heads steady, without tossing, and a light feel- 
ing on the mouth, and, further, understand the pressure of the 
leg on one side only, one can proceed to collect their quarters 
under them by the pressure of both legs, to bring about the 
even distribution of weight on all four legs above referred 
to, and for this purpose the practice of a short collected trot 
is the best means, when the eye of the instructor is tlm best 
guide as to whether the quarters really are brought under 
the body or not Then follows the collected canter. A.gain, 
the object is not the shortness of the stride, but the degree 
to which the quarters are really brought under. This must 
be proceeded with very gradually; itcannot be hurried with- 
out the risk of breaking down the animal or mining its 
temper. Its object is, besides making the horse more obe- 
dient, to strengthen the back mnscles so as to give it greater 
speed and endurance wiien really extended. It is an utter 
mistake to imagine, as many do, that this collected canter, 
if properly acquired, cramps a horse’s stride: exactly the 
contrary is the case. The ideal gallop for speed is seen best 
in the greyhound, and the nearer the race-horse can approxi- 
mate to the type the better; but in the greyhound the un- 
aided eye can see distinctly the back arched and the quar- 
ters tucked under, and it is the same power of arching the 
back that one seeks to acquire by the collected canter. It 
is simply a kind of gymnastic exercise. Hundreds of horses 
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race without really possessing it; they wobble their legs 
like compasses from the point of the shoulder and thigh- 
joint, with considerable celerity certainly, but they do not 
eat up the ground. 

iVs regards training the young horse to jump, he ap- 
proves of driving them unbacked down a lane with obstacles, 
the height of which is gradually increased. Then the lane 
must be widened from 10 to 15 paces, and the horses ridden. 
Except to teach obedience, he is entirely against jumping 
from the trot or walk,, as it is unnatural to the horse. He 
has no objection to their rushing their fences somewhat, 
provided they do not stop short and back over. It may in 
peace-time spoil the dressing of a line; in war-time condi- 
tion, the rushing will correct itself. A wide jump of 8 to 9 
feet suffices; and once the horses jump fairly willingly, they 
must be trained over jumps without wing walls. On climb- 
ing up and down steep banks be lays particular importance. 

The headings, on position of the head and bending les- 
sons, are too long and too technical for translation. For the 
former he agrees with our drill-book, neck bent only at the 
poll, and face between the perpendicular and 45 degrees — 
just, in fact, where the horse naturally carries it against a 
light hand. Bending beyond the amount necessary to secure 
obedience he considers unnecessary for military purposes, 
and would gladly see it cut out of the book altogether. The 
chapter on race-riding and hunting is quite excelleni;, only, 
unfortunately, my space begins to fail me. One or two points 
deserve attention. Rosenberg is most bitter against those 
cavalrymen in his country who believe that the school and 
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drill'ground suffice for the training of officers and men, and 
recalls the many sins of omission to the discredit of the arm 
in Bohemia and France. On the other hand, he is quite as 
merciless on those of his comrades who think because they 
can ride a steeplechase or follow the hounds without falling 
off, therefore they haYC nothing to learn from military equi- 
tation, Both are essential to perfection in either, and he is 
particularly down on the theory that correct training and 
balance injures a horse’s speed, but to that I have already 
referred above. The tactical part must form material for 
another chapter. In conclusion, I would beg those who have 
followed me thus far to remember that these are the views 
of no theoretical horseman, but of one of the first cavalry- 
men in Europe, and everything he says is founded on years 
of experience. If, therefore, some of his demands appear 
excessive and not attainable from pur cavalry as it is, the 
fault must be in our system of training— or, rather, in the 
way in which the system is interpreted. We have made 
immense progress in the past few years, which should en- 
courage us to further efforts; but, judging by the printed 
reports of last year’s cavalry maneuvers, the tendency seems 
to be to assume that our individual horsemanship and squad- 
ron leading is all that can be desired, and failures are to be 
attributed to the tactical employment of the arm, and not 
to the deficiencies within the squadrons themselves. The 
endeavor to disinter the corrupt old theory of a charge in 
many echelons, instead of with the bulk of force in line, is 
a case in point. If we cannot charge sixteen squadrons in 
line, it is not because the thing is in itself impossible, but 
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simply because our individual training an4 squadron leading 
is not up to the required standard. Squadrons that attain 
Rosenberg’s standard can be handled by sixties even, and no 
one can maintain that the individual men or squadrons 
trained to satisfy his conditions would be less useful in 
minor operations than our own. The charge in many 
echelons broke down years ago, because the practical 
difficulty of keeping the true direction in each echelon 
was too great, and because the two or three squadrons 
in the single echelon neither conveyed to the men them- 
selves nor to the enemy the same impression of irresistible 
force as did the line of sixteen or more. Besides, with men 
properly trained and. horses properly broken, the flanks of 
the long line w’-ere not so defenseless as is imagined, for, ux> 
to the moment the ^^charge” is sounded, the flank squadrons 
can wheel up to meet a threatened attack. The refused 
flank in the formation in many echelons might be somewhat 
the safer, but the other was in even greater danger than the 
long line; for, if the outer squadron w-as attacked and ridden 
over, the ddbris drifted across the front of the second and 
third, whereas, if the flank of the long line is attacked and 
overthrown, the rest of the line has swept clear before any 
trouble can arise. The outer squadron wdieeling up and the 
second line echeloned in rear in the ordinary formation 
should be quite sufficient to safeguard the flank. Besides 
the difficulty of maintaining the direction in an advance in 
several echelons, there is the difficulty of the distances to be 
covered by each at a gallop. The formation must be com- 
pleted at some distance from the enemy, and if we take 600 
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yards as this distance, and twenty squadrons in five echelons 
of four squadrons apiece at 100 yards’ distance, then the re- 
fused flank has 1,000 yards in all to traverse, and the extra 
400 yards will make all the difference in the condition of the 
horses at the moment of impact. As the leading echelon 
nears the enemy the pace is gradually increased, the next 
echelon, to keep distance, increases its pace, too, and so on 
along the whole line, so that the fifth will probably have to 
cover some 400 additional yards almost at charging pace 
before it closes with the enemy. There is nothing new under 
the sun, and this old echelon attack has been trotted out 
again and again in peace-time, always to succumb in time of 
war, and the existing charge with the bulk of the force in 
first line has as invariably succeeded. Past experience, 
therefore, seems to me reason enough for retaining it. 
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Hussars of Alsace, mentioned, 18. 

Hussars, the 19tli, at the gallop, 197. ^ * 

Infantry, British, under fire, 58; Prussian, 66; Austrian, 69. 
Janus Hill, at Eoszbach, 99. 

Jena, conscripts at, 35. 

Jeypore, battle of, 167. 

Jomini, General, quoted, 14. 

Jourdan, General, his conscription bill, 35. 

Junot, Marshal, mentioned, 126. 

Khattore, cavalry, 167. 

Kola nut, its use, 184. 

Koniggratz, 137. 

Konigsmark, Graf, in Berlin-Yienna Eace, 179. 

Krupp guns, 137. 

Landwehr, cavalry, mentioned, 162. 

tannes, Marshal, his character, 122. * 

La Eeine regiment, at Eoszbach, 101. 

Le Marchant, Heavy Brigade, 12; General, killed, 13; men- 
tioned, 19. 

Leverson, Captain, his translation of Hoenig, 95. 

Light Division, the, mentioned, 53, 56. 

Lippspringe, the horse, 171. 

Lucknow, mentioned, 58. 

Lynedoch, Lord, mentioned, 52. 

MacDonald’s Corps, at Wagram, 37. 

Mahratta infantry, at battle of Jeypore, 167. 

Maison, General, mentioned, 120. 

Marbot’s Memoirs, reviewed, 116. 

Mannlicher rifle, mentioned, 57. 

Marlborough, Duke of, mentioned, 76, 81, 86. 

•Mars-la-Tour, battle of, 112. 

Marwitz, General von der, first cavalry pamphlet, 140 ; views 
on cavalry reform, 164; second cavalry pamphlet, 156. 
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MassdBa, Marshal, 

Michel, General, his views on Napoleon’s cavalry, 153. 
Mikloe, Lieutenant, in Berlin- Vienna Eace, 179. 

Militar Wochenblatt, quoted, 32. 

Mitchell, Major-General, mentioned, 11; quoted, 15, 18; on 
^ the Peninsular Army, 47 ; on cavalry, 54. 

Moore, Sir John, mentioned, 53, 54. 

Napier, Colonel, quoted, 52. 

Napoleon, his inferior cavalry, 14, 94; his handling of the, 
three arms, 40; his losses at Wagram, 45; found good 
roads, 84; his strategy, 90; losses, 92. 

Napoleonic Conscription, the, 32. 

Niemen, Napoleon’s forces at the, 92. 

Numnah, use of, 189, 196. 

Order of battle, mentioned, 73, 


Peninsular Army, the, 47. 

Ponsonby, General, at Waterloo, 19, 55. 

Prussian cavalry, at the close of the Seven Years’ War, 10 
in Prederickts wars, 70; under Seydlitz, 94; .at Rosz 
&ch,98; in l815,140.^ ^ ^^^^^ ^ 

Prussian infantry, in Frederick’s wars, 66. 




Reitzenstein, Lieutenant von, lecture on Berlin- Vienna Race, 
17 0 ; comments on his performance, 184. 

Rosenberg, General von, hints on recruit training and riding, 
185 ; as a steeplechase rider, 200. 

Roszbach, use of cavalry at, 89. 

Rotherberg, The, mentioned, 130. 

Saint Privat, mentioned, 43. 

Salamanca, cavalry at, 15. 

Saxe, Marshal, quoted, 68. 

Saxon conscripts, 36. 

Scharnhorst, mentioned, 40. 

Schmkit, General von, mentioned, 111 ; his works, 186 ; vfew's 
on riding, 193. 

» Senarmont, General, his use of artillery, 37. 

S^gur, Count quoted, 116. 

Seven Years’ War, mentioned, 96, 110. 
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Seydlitz, Greiiieral, at Roszbacli, 10 ; liis inOuence on the PrnS’ 
sian cavalry, 94; his early life, 97; at Eoszbach, 98; at 
Zorndorf , 104 ; liis method of training, 192. 

Short service and discipline, 22. 

Silesian War, the first, 65. 

Skinner, James, Memoirs, 167, 

Smokeless powder, discussed, 136. 

Smolensk, Napoleon’s losses, 94. 

Sobraon, mentioned, 58. 

'Spanish insurrection, conscripts in, 36. 

Spanish Succession, the /wars of, 65. 

Spicheren, battle of, 130. 

Staremberg, Graf, ill Berlin-Vienna Race, 179. 

Tactics, before the first Silesian War, 75. 

Talavera, the batttle of, mentioned, 54. 

Thirty Years'VWar, the, 82. 

Training of the recruit Oil the numnah, 188. 

Training of recruits on the saddle, 196. 

Training of remounts, 198. 

Ulm, mentioned, 121. 

Union Brigade, mentioned, 19,37. 

Villiers en Couche, action of, 11. 

Vionville, German cavalry at, 112. 

Vittoria, cavalry at, 55. 

Vivian, Sir Hussey, mentioned, 52, 55. 

Wagram, recruits at, 37. 

Wars, of Frederick the Great, the, 65; of Louis XIV., 65, 81. 
Waterloo, the French Column at, 37 ; mentioned, 52 ; cavalry 
at,. 55. 

Wellington, the Duke of, mentioned, 52. 

Westphalian conscripts in Spain, 36. 

White, Captain, killed, 13. 

Wikunowitz, Graf, his method of teaching obedience, 109. 
Zorndorf, Seydlitz’s use of cavalry-at, 104. 
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